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Wheat 


e CINDERELLA 
s SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
@ IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


Kania. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 
e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 

Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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It's doughnut dunking time ’most any hour, any day 
for American troops out in the Pacific. 

Real American doughnuts with that home-like, 
all-American flavor! 

Morale-wise Army authorities have made this 
near-miracle possible by shipping doughnut-making 
machines overseas to our troops . . . along with 
plenty of Pillsbury’s Gold-N-Doh Doughnut Mix, 
long and widely known here at home for making 
just about the best-tasting doughnuts that ever 
serenaded a cup of coffee! 

Naturally, Pillsbury finds a lot of satisfaction in 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


being able to fill such an order—in continuing to 
support our armed forces, as we did throughout 
the war. 

We're filling other unusual orders, too, these days. 
Orders for Pillsbury products that are helping to 
feed hungry thousands all over the earth. 

And, thanks to our stores of vital grains and our 
huge milling capacity, we’re able to do this without 
cutting down on supplies of Pillsbury-milled food 
products to American homes and bakers .. . the 
bakers who, peace or war, make available to us the 
best bakery goods in all this world. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 











She'll Remember The 


Brand Tha 


Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 





t isn’t There ~ 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston » Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston ¢ Indian- 
apolis «Kansas City - Los Angeles + Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile » New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Orlando * Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis * Salina - 

San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita »* Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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“TISMERTA” 








When you rely on Ismerta, you guard your bread 
against unlucky chance. For the milling principles 
that stand behind Ismerta never vary. It is a quality 
flour, milled not to sell at a price, but to produce 


a finer loaf of bread. 


That is why you get extra baking efficiency from 
Ismerta, and you ll find these extra results reflected 


right through your production records. 


That's why Ismerta costs you less in the long run 


.. . and why you will find it a profitable flour to bake. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas _ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“SUNN 
KANSAS” 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Here's a friend that stays 


Wi NGOLD tried and true and unchang- 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS ing year in and out. 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance Sunny Kansas has the 





quality of uniform, depend- 





able performance that makes 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





friends and keeps them. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + IC ri IT om 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH ? 

















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 99 sust thecream Crookston Milling Company 


66 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS Cremo of hard wheat. : CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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MOSES BEST 


A strictly bakery flour, produced in a 
bakery mill— you can be sure Moses Best 
is right for your shop. Our wheats are se- 
lected with bakery needs in mind. Our plant 
mills these wheats under laboratory control, 
ever mindful that the true test of a bakery 


: flour is trouble - free production of a loaf that 





will bring the consumer back for more. 





3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 


GREAT BEND MILLING COMPANY 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 90 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, 
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Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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“Dust Bowls,” Ugh! 
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UT in southwestern Kansas 

varied reactions are obtained 
from the question whether the “black 
blizzards” of the famed “dust bowl” 
era in the middle 1930’s have depart- 
ed for good, or will return to again 
obliterate fence rows and farm build- 
ings and drive the people and farm 
animals, choking and gasping, from 
the broad acres of golden wheat of 
recent years. 

From some of the residents the 
question brings a chilly evasion, as 
from a person who does not wish to 
talk about unsavory things of the 
past. From others, the mention of 
“dust bowl” brings a worried frown. 
They are the ones who do not be- 
lieve that the “dust bowls” have de- 
parted, never to return, and who 
see some alarming tendencies creep- 
ing back now after a few years of 
prosperity. 

The war, discovery of huge fields 
of gas, diversification and enlight- 
ened and scientific farming have 
changed completely, in less than a 
decade, the face of southwestern 
Kansas. 

Residents quickly emphasize that 
the Oklahoma panhandle, Kansas and 
Oklahoma were not the only vic- 
tims of the drouth and dust of a 
decade ago, and that areas in the 
Dakotas, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana 
suffered extensively, too. 

Five straight years of bumper 
wheat crops, abundant moisture and 
establishment of a big army air base 
nearby on the broad highlands have 
pushed Liberal, Kansas, from a strug- 
gling, near stagnant town of less 
than 5,000 persons to a population 
of around 10,000, with living quar- 
ters at such a premium that the 
housing situation probably is as 
acute as anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Bank deposits in Liberal soared 
from $1,712,000 in 1940, when the 
cycle turned, to $10,515,000 in 1945. 
In Dodge City deposits rose from 
$1,500,000 to $14,000,000 in a few 
years. Similar increases in other 
cities and trading centers in the old 
“dust bowl” region are evident. 

In 1934-38, when the great “blow- 
out” was in progress, hope was all 
but abandoned that the windswept 
plow lands could be saved. Today, 
much of the soil that once was 
thought lost forever is matted with 
thick buffalo grass, sage is return- 
ing, and great wheat fields stretch 
across the horizon. 

Lieut. Gov. J. C. Denious, Doliee 
City publisher, recently reported an 
upward trend in farm prices. “It 
hasn’t been at all uncommon for 
good wheat land to sell for $60 to 
$70 an acre, and I know of one 
quarter section which was bought 
two years ago at $10 an acre, and 
Sold this spring at $5,000 for 160 
acres,” he said. 

The “suitcase farmers,” gambling 
on a quick yield on small acreages, 
have gone and western Kansas wants 
to see them no more. The trend is 
toward larger acreages, farmers who 
will stick and whose financial status 
is such they can stand bad years in 
one or more crops. 

This is best illustrated in Cheyenne 
County, which has 442 farms, com- 


pared with 671 in 1935. But there 
are 931,142 acres under cultivation 
compared with 512,424 in 1935 and 
the average farm has jumped from 
764 acres to 2,107. 

Today the traveler through this 
area below the famed Cimarron finds 
almost as much plowed wheatland 
lying fallow or idle for a season as 
he sees in production. The marvel 
of fallowed land is the greatest dis- 
covery of the decade in the region: 
land plowed, and worked regularly 
to keep the weeds down, but un- 
planted, usually doubles its yield 
when planted to wheat the follow- 
ing year. 
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LANGENDORF BAKERIES 
SHOW GAIN IN PROFITS 


San Francisco, Cal.—A net profit 
of $345,024 on net sales amounting to 
$21,015,327 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, was reported by the 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., in 
a financial statement issued recently. 
The sales and profit increases, com- 
pared with the previous fiscal year, 
were $1,909,209 and $33,402. 

Stanley S. Langendorf, president of 
the company, explained that in- 
creased sales reflect the increase in 
population on the West Coast where 
the company operates 14 plants. 
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CONSOLIDATED FLouR MILLS Co. 


WICHITA (1) KANSAS 


Kansas’ Largest Independent Millers 
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Net profits, after all charges and 
after payment of dividends on the 
preferred stock, are equivalent to 
$3.90 a share on the Class “A” stock 
and $1.37 a share on the Class “B” 
stock after payment on preferred and 
Class “A” dividends. 

Considerable progress was made in 
the company’s modernization pro- 
gram, the report stated. Capital ex- 
penditures totaled $587,000 and sub- 
stantial amounts were charged to 
maintenance and repairs. 

Federal income and excess profits 
taxes amounted to $421,984, as com- 
pared with $292,180 for the previous 
year. 
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hortage of Boxcars Again Critical 








sas, says. that in one instance in his 
state a threatened shutdown of a 
flour mill was averted by an appeal 
to the railroads to deliver cars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARNINGS RISE 
New York, N. Y.—The earnings of 
the Corn Products Refining Co. for 
the first three quarters of 1945 rose 
to $6,099,088 from the $5,418,199 in 
the like period of the preceding year. 


50,000 Cars Lost 
Through Strikes and 
5-Day Work Weeks 


Washington, D. C.—As a result of 
strikes and the general five-day week, 
the overall shortage of boxcar sup- 











GRAIN MOVEMENT CURTAILED: 
MILL SHIPMENTS THREATENED 


All Western Sections Affected—Eastern Strikes and Five- 
Day Work Week Cited—Many Cars Unfit 


for Grain, Flour, Feed 





ply has been severely aggravated. 
Government officials report that the 
turn-around time of cars has been 
increased by nearly a full day since 
these conditions have arisen. Over 
50,000 boxcars have been lost as a 
consequence of these changes. 

To ease this situation the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads is pre- 
paring to issue a new western box- 
car quota order to eastern roads 
which requires the latter to reduce 
the level of western road-owned cars 
on eastern lines. This order will 
provide a measure of relief for the 
grain belt, but any broad overall im- 
provement is not seen in the immedi- 
ate future by railroad officials. The 
demand for boxcars is heavy in all 
industries, particularly those rushing 
reconversion plans. 

Despite this shortage, government 
officials report that roads have moved 
96,000 more boxcars in the grain 
belt since July 1 through Oct. 20 than 
in the same period last year. 

Critical conditions in the grain belt 
have resulted from the movement 
of the soybean and corn crops. In 
the Northwest the boxcar shortage 
is acute and it is understood that 
AAR officials will take some special 
steps to relieve shortages in that 
region. 

There has been no general closing 
of flour mills through failure to ob- 
tain cars, but Senator Reed of Kan- 


Sen. Bankhead’s 


Washington, D. C.—Supporters of 
the Pace bill which would require 
farm labor to be calculated in com- 
puting farm parity received a trans- 
fusion last week from the plasma 
bank of Sen. Bankhead who publicly 
announced his support of this meas- 
ure. 

Insiders here see the senator’s 
statement as one for home consump- 
tion, however, and it is asserted in 
informed circles close to the senator 
that he has little hope that the bill 
can be passed and, if passed, sustained 
over a presidential veto. 

Sen. Bankhead’s espousal of the 
Pace bill came at a time when most 
observers here had been prepared to 
write off the bill as a dead issue. The 
addition of Sen. Bankhead to the list 
of advocates sheds a new light on the 
situation and serves notice that the 
Pace bill will have to be given serious 
consideration if the 65c per hour 
minimum wage bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate is passed. 

The Pace bill and the higher mini- 
mum wage bill must be paired in any 
consideration of the congressional 


Support Brings 


New Consideration for Pace Bill 


program. On one side labor groups 
are lined up with influential adminis- 
tration support in favor of the 65c 
per hour minimum. On the other 
hand, farm groups are opposed to 
that bill, and threaten that if the new 
minimum wage proposal is enacted 
they will press the Pace bill and prob- 
ably would succeed in getting it 
through Congress and may even pass 
it over a presidential veto. 

Opposing groups probably will can- 
cel one another’s pressure, observers 
say, and they are preditting that 
both bills will die. t 

Sustaining this observation is the 
suspicion that the administration is 
playing a crafty political game, hop- 
ing that the opposing forces will kill 
each other off and relieve the Presi- 
dent of an embarrassing situation. 
The Bankhead statement merely puts 
the other side on notice that if they 
insist on passing the minimum wage 
increase they will be compelled to 
face higher farm prices. The Bank- 
head statement will probably do more 
to kill the minimum wage proposal 
than it will to advance the cause of 
the Pace bill. 





Ration Point Cut on Fats Restores 


Bakery Use to 105% of Base Period 


Washington, D. C.—A recent re- to increase the rationed fats pur- 
duction in ration point requirements chasing power of the baking indus- 
for fats, oils and shortenings from try by approximately 50%. This ac- 
12 to 8 points per Ib is expected tion restores the rate of use of these 





November Grain Use for Distillers 


Washington, D. C.—The Department of Agriculture granted permission 
on Oct. 26 for distillers to use 4,000,00 bus of grain in November. This 
may be comprised entirely of corn, but of No. 4, No. 5 and sample grade on- 
ly. The 4,225,000 bus would represent 7/4, days’ maximum run for distillers. 


o * x 
Plan to Halt Use of Whole Soybeans for Feed 


Washington, D. C.—An order which will ban the use of ground or whole 
Soybeans by feed manufacturers for animal or poultry feeds is being proc- 
essed by the United States Department of Agriculture. This provision was 
in force last year and will be reinstated for the purpose of recovering the 
maximum quantity of oil from beans through crushing operations. The or- 
der probably will be issued this week. 


* * *% =. 
22,400,000-Ib Purchase Awaits UNRRA Request 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture is 
on buying 22,400,000 Ibs of flour this week, as previously reported. A requisi- 
on from the United Nations Relief Rehabilitation Administration for this 
quantity is expected, but has not been received by the USDA. When and if 


=— the flour purchased will be destined for southeastern Europe, it is 


commodities to approximately 105% 
of base period use. 

The ration point reduction follows 
an increased quarterly quota grant- 
ed earlier this month when 22,000,- 
000 Ibs of shortenings and oils were 
released to civilians by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

At the time the quarterly quota 
was increased, the Office of Price 
Administration announced that it 
would adjust bakers’ quotas to com- 
pensate for the increased rate of use 
during the fourth quarter. Now that 
the point values have been reduced, 
it will no longer be necessary to ad- 
just these quotas and no adjustments 
will be authorized for industrial us- 
ers who purchased fats and oils be- 
fore the point values were reduced. 

Industrial users of rationed foods 
are cautioned to continue the use of 
rationed foods at the rate of one 
third of quarterly allotments month- 
ly, plus unused portions of previous 
quarters. Bakers who have failed to 
follow this use pattern will lose out 
on the increased purchasing power 
to the extent that they have ex- 
ceeded the one third quarterly use 
each month. 


Shortage of boxcars, which began 
to be felt in many areas about three 
weeks ago, has intensified to a point 
where the situation has now be- 
come almost critical, with some mill- 
ers and grain men describing the 
current scarcity as worse than the 
one that caused so much furor last 
spring. 

So far no mills have had to shut 
down for lack of trausportation, but 
some shipments have been delayed 
and, particularly in the case of mill- 
feed, the product has had to be 
stacked in the warehouse awaiting 
empty cars. 


At southwestern terminals the urg- 
ent need of cars for reloading has 
been one factor in the purchase of 
low protein wheats by mills and 
elevators, which have in some in- 
stances been buying this wheat to 
get the cars. This condition at Kan- 
sas City, plus the good demand for 
ground wheat for feed and very 
light wheat receipts, is credited with 
pushing ordinary wheat prices to 
ceilings this week. 


May Disrupt Mill Shipments 

Further tightening of the car sup- 
ply is likely to result in disrupting 
shipments ‘of mill products, and in 
combination with the incipient move- 
ment of new crop corn and soy- 
beans, is likely to keep wheat mar- 
ketings so small for the next two 
months that mills may have a dif- 
ficult time to replace their wheat 
grind. Many “to arrive” trades now 
include the phrase “when cars are 
available” in the shipping terms. 

Just where the cars are going re- 
mains somewhat of a mystery. Rail- 
road records do not show a particu- 
larly high accumulation of cars in 
any one area except the Pacific coast, 
but it is believed that several fac- 
tors may be involved. The long- 
shoremen’s strike in New York and 
similar difficulties at New Orleans 
that have developed lately probably 
have tied up a considerable number - 
of cars. A contributing factor also 
may be the more general return to 
a five-day week in many industries 
since the end of the war, resulting 
in delay in handling cars over week- 
ends. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
export movement also may be a 
factor, although the number of cars 


(Continued on page 32.) 





GORDON WITH OPA DEC. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Return of Colin 
S. Gordon to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as deputy administrator 
of food prices will not occur until 
Dec. 1. Date of his return previously 
had been announced as Nov. 1. Mr. 
Gordon, a vice president of Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, previously was 
chief of the flour and feed section of 
the OPA. 
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New Labor Contracts Providing 
For General Increases in Wages 


Flour mill workers’ unions affiliat- 
ed with the American Federation of 
Grain Processors (AFL) have been 
conducting a quiet and effective cam- 
paign for general wage increases 
“across the board,” and indications 
point to a campaign to get additional 
increases comparable to those sought, 
or already granted, in other indus- 
tries over the nation. 

Officers of the Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers Union, Local 19184, 
are contemplating reopening of the 
wage section of all its contracts with 
feed mills in the Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
gion. Peter Rybka, a district vice 
president of the grain processors’ 
union, states in a recent issue of the 
organization’s Monthly Bulletin that 
“the union feels that the companies 
will be very well able to absorb a 
substantial general wage increase” 
and asks officers of other. locals to 
“take the same steps and attempt 
to secure for their membership a 
wage increase commensurate with the 
increased costs of living so that their 
take-home pay will not decrease as a 
result of any possible reduction in 
working time.” 


Wages Up in Pacific Northwest 

Wage negotiations that obtained an 
increase of 10c an hour across the 
board and 4c and 6c shift differen- 
tials were concluded recently be- 
tween the union and practically all 
of the milling companies in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. All the increases 
were made retroactive to July 1, 
1945, the date of expiration of the 
old contracts. The following sched- 


ule of rates now applies in that sec- 
tion of the country: 

Assistant head miller, $282 per 
month; maintenance foreman, $282 
per month; feed mill foreman, $252 


per month. 

For hourly wage employees, the 
rates are: maintenance, $1.47%; 
packing foreman, $1.35; grinders, 


$1.27%; elevator unloading foreman, 
$1.22%; bolters, $1.20; warehouse 
loading foreman, $1.1514; grinders, 
feed mill, $1.15; lead men, flour and 
feed packers, wheat washermen and 
separator men, $1.10; buckers, 
$1.021%4; truckers, $1; oilers, $1; 
sweepers, 95c. 

A differential of 5c per hour less 
applies for the interior mills of 
Spokane, Pendleton and The Dalles. 


Increases in Minnesota Mills 


W. A. Younker, secretary and 
treasurer of the national organiza- 
tion, recently announced that a 5c 
per hour increase across the board 
had been obtained for members in 
the region served by the Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., district office. This in- 
cludes the mills in Minneapolis and 
a number of interior mills. Four- 
and six-cent shift differentials were 
also obtained. 

He said, too, that negotiations were 
about to be completed for mills in 
the metropolitan Kansas City area, 
which would obtain general increases 
for all workers plus differentials for 
the second and third shifts. 

The four local unions of General 
Mills, Ine., plants in Oklahoma and 


Texas recently obtained the approv- | 





International Buys Shellabarger 


The International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has purchased the entire 
stock of Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas, it was announced Oct. 24. 

Frank A. Bean becomes chairman 
of the board of the company and 
Charles Ritz president. Elmer W. 
Reed continues as vice president and 
general manager of the firm. J. Ed- 
ward Spaeth continues in charge of 
Shellabarger sales. T. O. Moe is 
manager of the company’s grain op- 
erations. 

Operations of the Shellabarger 
company will continue without 
change of management or policies, 
it was stated. 

The amount of money involved in 
the purchase was not disclosed. A 
prominent part of the stock owner- 
ship centered in the holdings of Mrs. 
Julia Shellabarger Porter and her 
mother, Mrs. Florence P. Shellabarg- 
er, who held a two thirds interest in 
the property, and Mrs. Jay Cowden, 
of Salina, who also owned a substan- 
tial portion. 

Properties of the Shellabarger com- 
pany consist of the parent mill at 
Salina, which has a capacity of 4,400 
sacks daily, the Junction City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. with 1,200 sacks 
daily capacity, and the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
which has a capacity of 1,500 sacks 
daily, a total of 7,100 sacks. 

The International Milling Co. op- 
erates mills at Buffalo; Davenport 
and Sioux City, Iowa; Wabasha and 
New Prague, Minn; Greenville, Tex- 
as; Baldwinsville, N. Y., and Detroit. 
With the acquisition of the Shella- 


barger properties, it will have a to- 
tal daily capacity of 46,100 sacks. 

The Shellabarger company also 
owns and operates a commercial for- 
mula feed mill at Salina and total 
wheat storage facilities of 3,500,000 
bus, including a 2,000,000-bu terminal 
elevator at Salina. The company al- 
so has a line of 30 country elevators 
in the northwestern section of Kan- 
sas. 

The Shellabarger name in the mill- 
ing business dates back to colonial 
times when the family established a 
mill at Carlisle, Pa., in 1776. In 
1859 the great-grandson of the orig- 
inal Shellabarger miller moved to 
Decatur, Ill., to engage in the mill- 
ing business. In 1879, D. S. Shella- 
barger built a 1,000-sack buhr mill 
there which he converted shortly aft- 
erward to one of the first roller mills 
in the country. Two years later he 
became financially interested in a 
mill at Salina and in 1896 his son, 
F. D. Shellabarger, became its man- 
ager. He was succeeded upon his 
death in 1917 by Jess B. Smith, who 
had started work with the company 
in his teens in 1898. When Mr. Smith 
relinquished active management of 
the company to become head of the 
Millers National Federation in 1935, 
Elmer W. Reed, who had joined the 
firm seven years before, succeeded 
him as vice president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Smith sold the major part of 
his interest in the Shellabarger firm 
a few years ago when he became 
president of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, and a short time 
ago sold his remaining interest. 
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al of the War Labor Board for a 5c 
increase, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1944. 
The increase would bring wages in 
that region up to 5c above the mini- 
mum wage bracket set, the labor or- 
ganization’s bulletin states. 

The Enid, Okla., local represent- 
ing workers in the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., plant recently received a 5c in- 
crease retroactive for a period of ap- 
proximately one year. 

The local union representing work- 
ers at Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently completed a contract 
including “one of the best wage 
scales in the Southwest” and 5c and 
10c shift differential provisions, the 
labor organization’s bulletin states. 
In addition, employees will receive 
one week’s vacation after one year 
of service and 96 hours after two 
years. 

The American Federation of Grain 
Processors won an inter-union con- 
test election to determine whether it 
or the Teamsters Union would be the 
bargaining agent for employees of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. The teamsters’ organiza- 
tion claimed that the grain process- 
ors’ union was “company dominat- 
ed” and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ordered the election. The 
company was not involved in any 
way in the dispute. 

A new contract providing for a 
3c an hour general increase, and con- 
taining a clause providing for an- 
other increase of 8.3% in wages when 
the plant cuts back from 48 to 40 
hours a week has been negotiated 
with the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
management at Decatur, IIl. 

New contracts, in which wage in- 
creases are being sought, are being 
negotiated in a number of points 
over the country. 
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TO DISCUSS ATOMIC ENERGY 

Kansas City, Mo. — Dr. George E. 
Ziegler, assistant director of the Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City, 
will discuss atomic energy at the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Kansas City Sec- 
tion, Nov. 6. 

The meeting will take place at 8 
p.m. in the main auditorium of the 
University of Kansas City and there 
will be no dinner in connection with 
this meeting. 

Dr. Ziegler contributed toward the 
development of the atomic bomb 
while associated with the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago. He will 
discuss the principles of atomic pow- 
er, its development and future possi- 
bilities. 











THERE MAY BE A LAW 
AGAINST IT 


Chicago, Ill.—Millers who might be 
planning to pack flour in unit weights 
other than the decimal weights in ef- 
fect during the war period had bet- 
ter check to determine the states 
that the odd-sized packages would be 
shipped to, an official of the Millers 
National Federation warns. 

“It is true that the wartime order 
limiting package sizes to the decimal 
weights is out of the window,” he 
said. It must be remembered though, 
he added, that during the past year 
more than 30 states adopted laws 
limiting flour package sizes to those 
which were provided for in the war- 
time orders. 

“For all practical purposes,” he 
concluded, “all millers are now lim- 
ited to the sizes listed in the wartime 
order.” 
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Purpose of FAO 
Is Main Issue 
at Quebec Parley 


Quebec, Que.—It is becoming mvre 
apparent daily that the difference of 
opinion on the fundamental purp se 
of the Food and Agriculture Org: ni- 
zation is the major issue before ‘he 
representatives of various nations 
who have gathered to formulate the 
FAO general policy. 

Representatives of nations that 
normally are heavy producers and 
potential holders of surpluses gener- 
ally are on the one side suggesting 
that FAO should initiate action for 
disposing of these excesses. 

On the other side are representa- 
tives of nations that generally are 
importers. These nations seem to be 
anxious to build up their own agri- 
cultural economy with the science 
and technology made available to 
them through the organization. 

Prof. J. G. Crawford, director of 
postwar construction in the Austra- 
lian Department of Agriculture, ex- 
pressed what is believed to be the 
thinking of the surplus producing 
countries when he said that “The suc- 
cess or failure of this conference 
might well be determined by wheth- 
er ways are found to link agricultural 
surpluses with wants.” 

This group of countries maintains 
that FAO should also be empowered 
at least to recommend such interna- 
tional operating bodies as the World 
Commodity Pooling and Distribution 
Agency approved last week by dele- 
gates from the United States. 

The arguments of the surplus pro- 
ducing nations contrast with that ad- 
vanced by Dr. P. W. Tsou, leader 
of the Chinese delegation, who con- 
tended at a news conference that the 
principal purpose of FAO, at least for 
the -present time, should be the im- 
provement of agricultural science and 
technology through research and edu- 
cation, so that a country with a 
primitive agricultural economy could 
lift its own standard of living and 
nutritional level. 

He pictured FAO as having the 
same relationship to the member 
nations as the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has with the several 
states, and that FAO should con- 
cern itself chiefly with production. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, world-famed 
nutritionist and member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, was selected director 
general of FAO. He was nominated 
for the office by Howard R. Tolley, 
deputy United States member, and 
was elected unanimously. 


An UNRRA Fund Plea 


An official of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion appeared before the conference 
last week and pleaded for speedy 
completion of relief fund allocations 
by nations delinquent in their pay- 
ments. The United States owes 
UNRRA_ $550,000,000, and if that 
money and funds from other nations 
was not paid soon, there would be 
“serious delays” in the shipment of 
food to countries now badly in need 
of food. 

Edward W. Hensen, director 0! ag- 
ricultural rehabilitation for UNRRA, 
told a news conference that the 
months of November, December and 
January would be the critical perl0 
in the administration of relief 1 
devastated European areas. He said 
that there would be deaths from star- 
vation despite help from UNRRA be 
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cause of its inability to get supplies 
into inaccessible interior areas, and 
death from cold as a result of a lack 
of fuel. 

Russians Open Controversy 

Russian delegates to the confer- 
ence injected a politico-social issue 
into the otherwise quiet discussions 
when they voiced objections to a 
report on the grounds that it drew 
information from material not recog- 
nized by the Soviet Union. 

The objections were directed at one 
section which dealt with the increase 
in employment of women outside the 
home. : 

The section stated: “It is question- 
able whether the additional family 
income compensates for some of the 
undesirable results—less time for 
buying and preparation of food, for 
the care and feeding of children and 
for household management.” 

“We cannot agree with the item,” 
S. E. Voronstoff, one of the Russian 
delegates, said. “Everyone knows 
the importance of women in employ- 
ment outside the home. In days of 
war women played a magnificent 
part in the life of their countries. 
In the days to come the part of 
women in rehabilitation and recon- 
struction work and in further prog- 
ress of science and technique should 
not be less important.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE STATEMENT 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Procter & 
Gamble Co., for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, has reported a net 
income of $3,777,263, after taxes and 
charges, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to 58c share on 6,409,418 com- 
mon shares. Net for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago was $4,820,996, 
and 73c a share. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISVILLE SALES OFFICE 
IS ESTABLISHED BY MILL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Thurman H. 
Sherwood, vice president of the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling-Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, announces that R. V. McVey, 
who has been sales manager at the 
company’s home office, will shortly 
move to Louisville, Ky., to establish 
a sales office covering that territory 
in order better to serve its represen- 
tatives and distributors in the south- 
eastern field. While Mr. McVey’s 
office will exercise complete supervi- 
sion of family flour sales in the South 
and Southeast, it will not replace any 
of the company’s present distribu- 
tors and representatives, but rather 
is intended to aid them in establish- 
ing closer co-operation with the mill. 
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HOLDING BY FARMERS TO STRENGTHEN WHEAT 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written especially for The North- 
western Miller 


Wheat prices are expected to re- 
main firm at ceiling levels through- 
out November. The agreement of 
the government to buy unredeemed 
loan wheat next spring at the parity 
price less carrying charges, has given 
farmers confidence in holding wheat. 
Desire to postpone income into the 
new tax year, memory of the trend 
of wheat prices during the fall and 
winter months, and rumors about re- 
vision of the parity price are other 
factors retarding the sale of wheat 
from farms. 

Demands of both the government 
and the commercial buyers are ex- 
pected to remain at a high level. 
Private export trade, which has al- 
ready begun, probably will increase 
as financial arrangements are made, 
as foreign firms are re-established, 
and as need of food in Europe be- 
comes more urgent. A tight supply 
situation, similar to that of the late 
fall and early winter period of recent 


years, is expected to exist during 
November and December. After the 
beginning of the new tax year, farm- 
ers may sell wheat more freely, un- 
less prices should ease slightly away 
from ceiling limits. 

In spite of a record wheat crop, 
stocks of wheat on farms on Oct. 1 
were only 7,000,000 bus larger than 
a year earlier. Disappearance from 
farms during the first three months 
of the season was 50,000,000 bus 
larger than during the corresponding 
period of 1944, and 205,000,000 bus 
larger than the 10-year average. The 
prospect of continued heavy disap- 
pearance indicates that there is 
small probability of prices declining 
from the ceiling even though farm- 
ers sell more freely after Jan. 1. 

Even though cash prices remain 
at the ceiling, futures will continue 
to reflect condition of the growing 
crop, inflationary sentiment, and 
prospects for adjustment or removal 
of subsidies and ceilings. 


Feed Grains 


Only slight declines in corn prices 
are in prospect during the husking 


period. Moisture discounts for new 
corn and grain sorghums will result 
in lower quoted prices during the 
next two months, but prices of good 
quality dry corn are expected to re- 
main at the ceiling. The Oct. 1 esti- 
mate placed the United States corn 
crop at 3,078,000,000 bus, or 150,000,- 
000 bus smaller than last year, but 
approximately the same as the 1943 
crop. Total feed grain supplies will 
be larger than a year ago, and the 
acute scarcity of feed grain which 
occurred during the war years should 
not be repeated. 

Influences which will tend to hold 
prices of top quality corn at the 
ceiling in spite of the large supply 
of feed grains are: memory of the 
scarcity of feed in past years; the 
high level of farm income; farmers’ 
reluctance to sell at less than’ ceiling 
prices; heavy contracting of corn for 
later delivery; and feeding ratios 
more favorable than average. 

Prospect of removal of ceilings at 
some later time and revival of infla- 
tionary sentiment will encourage own- 
ership of grains, and will cause farm- 
ers to carry larger feed reserves. 





CONTINUE CONTROLS, 
LEADERS ADVISE OPA 


Poll of Advisory Committee Members 
Shows Controls Needed for 
Several Months More 


Washington, D. C.—Answers of in- 
dustry leaders serving on advisory 
committees to recent questions by 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
indicate that Office of Price Admin- 
istration controls will be needed for 
some time to come. 

The Bowles query was sent to 7,300 
committee members. Of the first 
1,486 replies, only 6% felt that all 
price control should end immediate- 
ly. Another 6% said controls could 
be eliminated Jan. 1, 1946. 

Mr. Bowles in a letter to members 
of 611 OPA industry advisory com- 
mittees asked: “How about business 
in general—when can all ceilings on 
prices be safely removed without the 
risk of temporary general inflation 
and subsequent depression?” 

The majority, or 39%, indicated 
that removal of price controls must 
come later, depending on supply and 
demand, or wage stabilization. Con- 





Distributors Appoint Committees 


Chicago, Ill—The officers and di- 
rectors of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors have appointed 
the following standing committees 
for the coming year: 

Program—R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, chairman; F. T. Her- 
bert, Johnson-Herbert & Co; E. S. 
Wagner, E. S. Wagner & Co; L. R. 
Merrill, General Mills, Inc; H. T. 
qunmeniewsle, H. J. Korzeniewski & 
0. 

Membership—A. L. Ingram, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., chairman; H. E. 
Burgess, General Mills, Inc; Harry 

Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co, 

Conference—Fred Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., chairman; 
W. E. Albright, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co; F. E. Church, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. 





Auditing—L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., chairman; Don M. 
Kelly, Kelly Flour Co; B. Stern, 
Anchor Mills, Inc. 

The officers and directors also ap- 
pointed a committee to work with 
a similar committee from the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club, to arrange for 
the annual joint Christmas party. 
Named on the committee were U. A. 
Arnold, Arnold & Traeger Co; 
George Chussler, Jr., Bakers Week- 
ly, and Allen Herbert, Johnson-Her- 
bert & Co. 

President A. W. Fosdyke of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club has appointed 
the following Christmas party com- 
mittee: Tom A. Dillon, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co; G. N. Bruce, Durkee Famous 
Foods, and C. R. Plettner, Procter & 
Gamble. 


trols can end July 1, 1946, according 
to 29% of replies. 

Mr. Bowles also asked: ‘‘When do 
you think the relation of supply and 
demand in your particular business 
will be such that price controls can 
be removed without causing tempor- 
ary price inflation and subsequent 
deflation?” 

Replies from four major industries 
affecting most consumers, textiles, 
apparel, food, building materials and 
construction, indicated 63% believe 
controls should not be removed un- 
til some later date. The balance 
said controls could end Jan. 1, 1946. 

A second question asked: “How 
about other industries? Are there 
any in which price ceilings should be 
retained longer than in your own 
line?” 

Over half, or 831, of the replies 
stated that controls in some indus- 
tries should be extended. Those men- 
tioned most frequently as needing 
controls for longer periods: building 
materials and lumber, food, clothing, 
rent and consumer durable goods. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS GET 
CAPITAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


Nashville, Tenn.—The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association has 
announced the appointment of Ellis 
W. Meeker as its Washington repre- 
sentative with offices in the National 
Press Building. Mr. Meeker has 
worked in public relations for the 
past 10 years and previously repre- 
sented the millers’ group temporarily 
when the Truman committee was in- 
vestigating the shortening situation 
at the request of the association. 











NEW BREAD SHAPE 


Washington, D. C.—The bakeshop 
in the Pentagon building is offering 
patrons bread in a new form—penta- 
gon shaped. It has proved so popu- 
lar that the shop’ has ordered more 
pentagon-shaped pans. Under con- 
sideration is a smaller sized penta- 
gon bread for home consumption. 
The bread also is offered in the build- 
ing cafeterias. 





JOHNSON EXPECTS ODT 
TO END BEFORE JAN. 1 


<< 
Only Small Force Handling Car 


Shortage, Historians and Stat- 
isticians to Remain 


Chicago, I1l.—Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, disclosed the wartime 
transportation agency will be virtual- 
ly out of existence by Jan. 1, 1946. 

Attending the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards here Col. John- 
son said that after Nov. 1 his staff 
would consist only of historians and 
statisticians with the exception of a 
small force which must continue un- 
til present passenger and freight car 
shortages are eased. 

Col. Johnson attributed the pres- 
ent scarcity of freight cars to the 
shortening of the work week from 
six to five days, bringing an in- 
crease of one day in the turn-around 
time of freight cars. 

Proof that ODT is withdrawing 
from the transportation picture lies 
in the fact that of 2,500 emergency 
orders issued during existence of the 
agency less than 100 remain in ef- 
fect, and that of 103 truck lines tak- 
en over because of labor difficulties 
all but 10 have been turned back, 
Col. Johnson pointed out. 

C. H. Buford, vice president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
told members that restrictions on 
pullman travel and on loading freight 
cars to maximum capacity must be 
kept at least until after Jan. 1 to 
prevent a more serious car shortage. 

During the meeting some criticism 
was leveled at the A.A.R. for cutting 
its force of car service field per- 
sonnel. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. OHIO BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


Toledo, Ohio.—Speakers at the 
meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Bakers Association, Nov. 3, will be 
J. T. McCarthy, president, and Fred 
Cobb, chairman of the board, of the 
American Bakers Association. It will 
be a dinner meeting in the Secor 
Hotel, here. 
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MANUFACTURERS WANT TO ADD 


WHEAT GLUTEN TO MACARONI 


Food and Drug Administration Now Conducting Hear- 
ings; Revision of Standards Would Permit Higher 
Protein in Alimentary Pastes 


Washington, D. C.—The addition 
of wheat gluten to alimentary paste 
products improves their palatability 
and enhances their nutritional qual- 
ity, nutritionists appearing before 
the Food and Drug Administration 
hearing here recently testified. 

The hearing developed from a re- 
quest by one of the leading maca- 
roni manufacturers to reopen the 
standards requirements for these 
products in order to authorize im- 
provement of macaroni and alimen- 
tary paste products through the ad- 
dition of gluten. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in 1941, failed to make provi- 
sion for gluten addition to alimen- 
tary paste foods on the grounds that 
there was insufficient evidence avail- 
able at that time. Dr. Gemma Bar- 
zillai, a nutritionist from Florence, 
Italy, and Dr. Florence King, in 
charge of the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Ver- 
mont, testified for the processor who 
now is adding gluten to macaroni. 
W. W. Skinner, formerly of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, testified to the effect that 
gluten added to macaroni to bring 
the protein content of the product 
up to 20% produced a product which 
was more palatable and that there 
was less nutrition loss in the cook- 
ing and preparation of the product. 

The macaroni produced by the 
manufacturer seeking the revision 
of standards contains 20% protein, 
it was asserted. According to advo- 
cates of the revision of the stand- 
ards to provide for such “fortifica- 
tion,” other alimentary paste manu- 
facturers object on the grounds that 
they will be compelled to change 
their formulas to conform to the 
standards which bring the product 
into a higher price bracket. 

The government’s objections are 
based on the contention that if a 
higher gluten content were author- 
ized, it would have the effect of re- 
quiring the consumer to pay a high- 
er price for alimentary paste prod- 
ucts. If this is the base of the gov- 
ernment’s case, attorneys for the 


appellant say, it exceeds the author- 
ity of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, which cannot concern itself 
with price considerations. 

During the testimony, it was 
brought out that the macaroni manu- 
facturers association was divided on 
the subject but the majority had 
passed a proposal to permit addition 
of wheat gluten by either 3% or 4% 
with no intermediate additions al- 
lowed. Critics of this proposal see 
that either extreme is unsound. Pro- 
ponents of a 20% addition of gluten 
say they want an optional addition 
of gluten, with actual “fortification” 
noted on the package label. 
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OPA Encountering 
Tough Sledding 
Before Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent, 
The Northwestern Miller 





Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is encountering 
considerable tough sledding before 
Congressional committees as oppo- 
nents of that agency insist that 
Chester Bowles, director of the agen- 
cy, abandon certain reconversion pric- 
ing policies and lift controls more 
rapidly than is being done at present. 

In recent appearances before the 
Senate Banking and Currency com- 
mittee, Mr. Bowles asked that Con- 
gress be prepared to extend the life 
of OPA beyond June 30, 1946, the 
present expiration date. 

Mr. Bowles continues to cite the 
threat of inflation that is present 
and his request for a further stay of 
execution for OPA was regarded as 
a means of maintaining control over 
building costs. During his sessions 
before the committees, the retail 
absorption policy was the object of 
sharp criticisms. Retailers have in- 
sisted all along that they should be 
permitted to pass on price increases 





Subsidy End Timetable Planned; 
Peanut Butter Latest Off List 


Washington, D. C.—The subsidy cancellation program is gaining head- 


way. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has been directed to 


terminate the peanut butter subsidy as of Nov. 1, 1945, and the Office of 
Price Administration has been authorized to increase prices for this product 
when sold in containers of 2 Ibs or less to others than commercial, industrial 
and institutional users by amounts compensating for the elimination of the 


subsidy. 


The USDA is reported ready to announce a timetable of subsidy re- 


moval for all food products and commodities. 


Secretary - of - Agriculture 


Clinton P. Anderson believes, it is said, that a complete schedule announce- 
ment will be more appropriate than a piecemeal: statement of elimination. 
Mr. Anderson thinks that subsidies. should be lifted--while demand for food 
is strong and not at a later date when prices are weak. 

A number of other subsidy programs will die automatically as funds ex- 


pire. 
subsidy. 


Among these will be the ‘citrus juice subsidy and the canned goods 
Concerning the dairy feed subsidy, the USDA is committed to con- 


tinue these payments until next March. The flour subsidy is expected to run 
its full course through June 30, 1946, according to current opinion, 


which have been granted to manu- 
facturers but have been absorbed for 
the most part by the retailers. 

One of the most consistent critics 
of OPA, Representative Hartley of 
New Jersey, has introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. R. 380) which would place 
definite restrictions on OPA policy 
makers. Under the Hartley proposal, 
OPA would be required to (1) put 
into effect a policy permitting manu- 
facturers to price their products on 
a basis of current production costs 
plus a normal profit; (2) permit re- 
tailers to reflect manufacturers’ price 
increases except where present mark- 
ups reflect a normal profit; (3) re- 
move price controls on all products 
upon a showing by a producer that 
a balance exists between supply and 
demand, except in such cases where 
monopolistic control exists and (4) 
review OPA Maximum Average Price 
Regulations for the purpose of re- 
voking or modifying them. 

Although Mr. Bowles continues to 
show resiliency in his appearances 
before his Congressional inquisitors, 
he has in private conversations ex- 
pressed discouragement over the in- 
tensity of the attacks on his agen- 
cy. None of the attacks has made 
any headway in either the Senate or 
the House Banking and Currency 
committees which have consistent- 
ly upheld the price agency. 

In the absence of any declaration 
of price policy by the administra- 
tion, there are strong indications that 
Mr. Bowles is having forced on his 
agency policies which do not meet 
with its approval. 

For example, in the building field 
he has presented a plan whereby 
builders will be permitted to price 
their work on the basis of total cur- 
rent costs plus the highest profit 
margin earned in recent prewar 
years. OPA officials say that this 
proposal is out of line with OPA 
thinking but it was the best plan on 
which they could obtain the sup- 
port of John W. Snyder, director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 
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Additional Butter 
Supplies to Reach 
Civilians on Nov. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
100,000,000 Ibs of butter consisting 
of army surplus stocks of 80,000,009 
Ibs, 13,000,000 Ibs of USDA surphs 
stocks and 7,000,000 lbs owned by the 
War Shipping Administration will hp 
returned to civilian trade channels 
when these stocks are offered for re. 
sale to original vendors, effective 
Nov. 1, 1945.. That*date coincides 
with the 5c lb price increase as the 
butter subsidy is lifted. 

Surplus butter will be offered t 
the trade on the basis of new ceiling 
prices with an allowance for any re. 
conditioning that may be necessary. 
All of this stock of butter was pur. 
chased on basis of 90 score or higher 
and was largely acquired during the 
May-September, 1945, production pe. 
riod. However, stocks are being rein. 
spected to assure accurate weight and 
condition in the 75 warehouses where 
the butter is located. Resale plans 
of the government ‘ contemplate the 
return of all this butter to civilian 
trade channels during low production 
period of the winter months. 

¥ ¥ 
Russian Butter Rumor Denied 


Washington, D. C.—Top officials 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture denied a report, having 
wide circulation in the dairying sec. 
tions of the Middle West, that the 
80,000,000 Ibs of .butter turned over 
by the army for distribution to civil- 
ians would be sent overseas, largely 
to Russia. 

Some of the butter was packaged 
for army overseas shipment which 
might have given rise to the report, 
officials said. But chances that any 
butter will go to Russia in the fourth 
quarter are slim unless there is a 
reversal of policy. 





Southern Bakers Warned Against 
Use of Unfair Trade Practices 


Daytona Beach, Fla.—The return 
to unfair trade practices as soon as 
restrictions are lifted can lead only 
to heavy mortality in the industry, 
B. R. Fuller, Jr., president of the 
Southern Bakers Association, told 
members attending the opening ses- 
sion of the victory convention and 
thirty-first annual meeting of the 
association. The meeting opened 
Oct. 28 and will continue through 
Oct. 31, at the Sheraton and Prin- 
cess Issena Hotels in Daytona Beach. 


C. M. McMillan, secretary of the 
group, outlined the activity of the 
association with individual state as- 
sociations. He stressed especially 
the connection with legislative mat- 
ters. Following this speaker, Tom 
Smith, secretary of the American 
Bakers Association, Chicago, dis- 
played the charts which were shown 
at the recent’ governor’s meeting in 
Chicago, and outlined a program for 
bakers: to follow. ~ 

Among the other speakers sehed- 


‘uled to’ appear on the program are: 
William A. Quinlan, attorney, Wash- ° 


ington, D.° C; Peter Pirrie, editor 
of Bakers Weekly, New York; 
George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York; William Maier, 


Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa; Alice 
Dowling, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Walter J. Matherly, dean of 
the school of business administra- 
tion, University of Florida, and vari- 
ous officers of the association. 

This is the first large convention 
the Southern Bakers Association has 
held since the war began, and bakers 
are present from the entire south- 
eastern section, and as far west as 
Texas. Many allied tradesmen from 
the North are also present. 

The entertainment planned for the 
group includes motor rides, golf and 
horseshoe tournaments, luncheons, 
card parties, beach fish fries, danc- 
ing and the annual banquet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 


BUFFALO WINTER FLEET 
EXPECTED TO BE LARGE 


Buffalo; N. Y¥.—Great Lakes ves 
sels in Buffalo’s winter grain storag 
fleet this year may set a record for 
recent years, holding between 20,000,- 
000 and 25,000,000 bus, the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee estimated at 
a recent meeting. 

"The estimate compared with 22; 
304,560 bus held in storage here last 
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year in 70 boats and with 16,715,846 
bus stored here in the winter of 
1943-44 in the holds of 61 vessels. 

At the same time, Chairman Ray- 
mond E, Endress announced that the 
committee estimates there are still 
93,000,000 bus of grain to be moved 
down the lakes to lower lake ports 
_ Buffalo, Erie, Toledo and Oswego 
_pefore the close of navigation. 
This figure includes grain for both 
immediate unloading and winter stor- 
age. Some 225,000,000 bus already 
have been received at lower lake 
ports this year. 

There has been considerable spec- 
ulation about how the strike of tug 
workers here will affect the size of 
the winter fleet but it is felt in some 
circles that the government will step 
in if the strife interferes with the 
handling of grain for huge projected 
government food programs. 

The first vessel to become a part 
of Buffalo’s 1945-46 winter grain 
storage fleet is on its way down the 
Great Lakes from Duluth. It is 
the barge Magna, bringing 194,000 
bus of wheat. Another barge, the 
Sagamore, also is loading winter 
storage grain for Buffalo at an upper 
lakes port. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


B. F. BOWMAN HEADS NEW 
DIVISION AT PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Production 
and marketing of varied additional 
products in the near future was 
promised today by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. in an announcement of the 
creation of a new department of new 
and industrial products with B. F. 
Bowman as manager. 

“This department will centralize 
and correlate all phases of new prod- 
ucts development, starting at the 
time technical research on them is 
completed and continuing until each 
product has been developed, tested 
and approved,” said H. W. Files, 








B. F. Bowman 


Pillsbury vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. 

Marketing of new products will be 
assigned to one of the Pillsbury sales 
divisions for permanent sale and dis- 
tribution. Mr. Files said an added 
function of the department will be to 
find new industrial outlets and to 
Promote new industrial uses for the 
firm’s products. 

During the war Mr. Bowman has 
been director of the Pillsbury war 
Supply department, which co-operated 
With the Quartermaster Corps in the 
development and production of army 
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Dock Workers’ Strike Endangers British 
Food Supplies, Grain Ships Held Idle 


By Cable From the London Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng.—A protracted strike 
of dock workers throughout Great 
Britain has caused officials in the 
Ministry of Food to become quite 
concerned about this country’s food 
supplies for the winter. 

Sir Ben Simon, minister of. food, 
at a press conference October 29, 
quieted rumors circulating to the ef- 
fect that bread rationing would be 
necessary with the statement that 
“in the foreseeable future there is no 
fear of bread or flour being rationed.” 

Government spokesmen issued 
grave warnings about how the strike 
might affect food supplies. On Oct. 
28 it was stated that grain ships now 
docked in British ports must be un- 
loaded immediately to enable them to 
return to Canada for reloading be- 
fore the St. Lawrence River is closed 
to navigation for the winter. 

Dock workers are still adamant in 
their demands for improved wages, 
hours and other’ readjustments. 
There are some hopes of a collapse 
of the strike within the next few 
days. 

¥ Y¥ 

The dockers’ strike started from 
very small beginnings at Birkenhead. 
It is an unofficial strike in which 
about 30,000 men are now involved. 
The trouble arose as a result of the 
action of a small number of men at 
Birkenhead stopping work after their 
unsuccessful application for an in- 
creased rate of pay for handling pit- 


props. Refusing all appeals to re- 
turn to work and to allow the griev- 
ances to be negotiated through their 
trades union, they called a mass 
meeting and a nation-wide discon- 
tent among dock workers added to 
certain revolutionary influences at 
work caused the strike to spread 
throughout the country. That their 
grievances are just is not disputed 
but the government refuses to be 
badgered into agreeing to their de- 
mands by unofficial force, and the 
unloading of ships at the various 
ports is being done by soldiers. No 
sympathy is shown by either the 
government or the public for the 
strikers. Their union was already 
working to remedy the very things 
for which they are striking, conver- 
sations between the employers and 
the trades union having been fixed 
to commence on Oct. 18. At this 
conference the following claims were 
to be considered: a time rate of 25s 
($6) per day; a national decasuali- 
zation scheme; a 40-hour working 
week; an annual holiday of a fort- 
night; a special scheme of pensions 
and improved welfare. 

These claims are large and involve 
serious examination. For instance, 
if dock labor throughout the country 
is to be rationalized the financial im- 
plications of such a scheme must be 
carefully considered. Meantime the 
dockers are determined to continue 
the strike and have openly declared 
that they are in revolt against the 
leadership of the dock workers’ sec- 
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tion of their union—the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. The 
temper of the men indicates that at 
the conferences with the employers 
effective negotiations and a satisfac- 
tory solution will be difficult to reach. 

Meanwhile, the milling industry 
and the flour trade has its own prob- 
lems with which to deal in endeavor- 
ing to avoid the real shortage of 
flour quite apart from the possible 
consequences of the dockers’ strike. 
One miller, who has lost his mill by 
enemy action, and is obtaining sup- 
plies from other sources, reports that - 
he is not finding it possible to get 
all the flour he requires to execute 
orders in hand. Another miller who 
happens to be more fortunately 
placed in regard to supplies said that 
certain bakers not registered with 
his mill for supplies had asked him if 
he could help them out of a prospec- 
tive difficulty in regard to their flour 
supplies. This he could not do as the 
registered number of customers must 
be adhered to strictly, and conse- 
quently all such requests have to be 
turned down. 

In this connection it is noticeable 
that some bakers have not taken full 
advantage of their rights in drawing 
supplies from their permitted num- 
ber of suppliers. The present situa- 
tion is confirming the truth of the old 
saying that there is safety in num- 
bers. Actually—as far as is known— 
no bakery has ceased production but 
providers of flour unquestionably 
have a difficult task in hand. 





flours and various special foods for 
all branches of the armed forces. He 
will remain as head of that depart- 
ment as long as its services are re- 
quired by the military, Mr. Files said. 

Mr. Bowman joined the Pillsbury 
sales department several years ago. 
He attended the University of Iowa 
law school and was graduated in 1932 
with a J.D. degree. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED IN SOUTHWEST 
SCARCE, URGENTLY WANTED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Millfeed has be- 
come tighter than at any time dur- 
ing the current feed supply pinch, 
according to feed manufacturers and 
jobbers. Offerings, even with ground 
wheat and clears, have dropped off 
in line with the recent lag in mills’ 
sales of flour. 

Current transactions in mixed cars 
generally call for ratios of two of 
ground wheat to one of millfeed, with 
a 50-50 ratio prevailing on cars with 
clear. While buyers show consider- 
able resistance to booking under 
these conditions, yet the imperative 
need for millfeeds keeps the market 
bare, even in the face of the hoped 
for increase in corn movement with- 
in a short time. 

Buyers hope for moderate relief 
when the November flour subsidy is 
announced, expecting that large flour 
sales at that time will ease the criti- 
cal tightness a little, but there is no 
expectation of any real loosening of 
the millfeed market for some time 
to come. 

One factor contributing a bit to the 
tightness is delay in shipments of 
millfeed on contracts, which, in some 
instances, has been caused by short- 
age of boxcars. Then, too, flour mill 
operations have decreased a little in 








some places from the peak levels that 
have been maintained for many 
weeks generally. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STAR AWARD 


* *K *K 


Buffalo Plant of General Mills 
Wins Second Award for 
Food Processing 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo plant 
of the Eastern Division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been awarded the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Star award in recognition of 
a second year of wartime leadership 
in the fooding processing field. Fred 
Lester, Buffalo officer for market- 
ing of the production and marketing 
administration, has announced that 
a special flag containing an “A” 
and a star will be presented to the 
plant in the near future. There will 
be no ceremony. Although the “A” 
awards were discontinued on V-J day, 
the recommendation for the Buffalo 
award had been sent to the Depart- 








ment of Agriculture prior to that 
time. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENROLLMENT CLOSED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Enrollment for 
the wheat variety school at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, for the pe- 
riod from Nov. 12 to Nov. 16 has 
reached the limit of 50, and enroll- 
ment for that course is now closed. 
Another school may be held during 
the week beginning Nov. 26 if suffi- 
cient additional requests for registra- 
tion are received. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN ELEVATING PERMITS 
WAIVED ON GREAT LAKES 


Washington, D. C.—The use of per- 
mits required for elevating services 
in unloading grain at United States 
points on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River has been ended with 
the termination of War Food Order 
No. 114 and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Regulation 25A. Orignal- 
ly these orders were invoked to as- 
sure an orderly use of these facili- 
ties to expedite shipments to Europe. 














Dutch and French Orders Filled 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture pro- 
curement office has been cleaning up some unfilled requisitions for semolina 
and other cereal products which had been requested under old announce- 
ments. Last week 400,000 Ibs of semolina were obtained from Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., at $3.75 sack f.o.b. St. Paul, and Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., also sold 2,880,000 Ibs at $3.78 f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Another clean-up purchase was made from Midland Flour Milling Co., 
which sold 240,000 Ibs of farina at $3.51 f.0.b. North Kansas City. These 
foregoing purchases were made for the account of the French government 
and are slated for delivery to Dakar, Africa. 

A lot of 71,500 Ibs of hard wheat flour was obtained for the Dutch 
government, destined for delivery to the Dutch East Indies from the Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co. at $3.855, delivered at port. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS VIRTUALLY 
NIL AS ALL AWAIT SUBSIDY 


pant Costas 
Sales Last Week Average Barely 20% of Capacity—Ceil- 
ings Discourage Buyers and Squeeze Mills — 
Shipping Directions Not So Active 


Flour business practically vanished 
last week as both buyers and sellers 
sat back to await the November sub- 
sidy announcement. Full ceiling 
prices asked by mills did not interest 
buyers and purchases were limited to 
small quantities actually needed by a 

few users. Those hav- 
ing ample _ forward 


Sales bookings saw no reason 

Far to add to commitments 
Below unless they could do so 
Average below ceilings. Mills, 


on the other hand, re- 

mained indifferent about 
new bookings even at full ceilings, 
since the advance in cash wheat 
prices since the first of October has 
more than offset the higher subsidy 
granted for this month. Only a 
higher subsidy for November or a 
substantial decline in cash wheat 
costs can make below ceiling flour 
offerings possible, mills say. 

Shipping directions on previous 
contracts have shown a noticeable 
slackening in recent weeks, apparent- 
ly reflecting a reduced demand for 
bakery products in many markets, 
due to labor unemployment and 
strikes. Many bakers have asked 
mills to delay shipment on previously 
filed instructions. As yet, mill oper- 
ations have not been materially re- 
duced by the slower directions, but 
processors do not have the all-out 
production orders that they had a 
few weeks ago. Most mills are at- 
tempting to get their unfilled order 
balances under control because of 
the uncertainty surrounding the fu- 
ture of the flour subsidy program. 
They anticipate a liberal volume of 
new buying if the November subsidy 
is substantially increased and their 
principal concern will be to keep 
their forward bookings within the 
limits which existed at the time the 


subsidy program was established, or 
120 days, whichever is the smaller. 


Spring Trade Awaits Subsidy 


Spring wheat buyers and sellers 
continued to mark time last week, 
awaiting the November subsidy an- 
nouncement. Sales represented only 
23% of mill capacity, as compared 
with 40% a week earlier and 42% a 
year ago. While mills do not ex- 
pect the subsidy announcement to 
bring in as heavy a volume of buy- 
ing as some previous subsidy rushes, 
they point out that there still are 
a great many bakers that are not 
covered beyond 30 to 60 days and a 
sizable business could develop. Mills 
are not aggressive sellers, many of 
them preferring to clean up old book- 
ings rather than add to them. Direc- 
tions have been slower recently and 
some plants report instructions for 
only about a week’s run, instead of 
two and three weeks, as had been 
the case for some time. Brazil is in 
the market for American flour, but 
shipments to Venezuela still are be- 
ing held up due to political troubles 
there. 


Southwestern Sales Light 


With neither millers nor buyers 
showing interest in flour bookings, 
pending the announcement of the 
November subsidy rates, sales in the 
Southwest last week dropped to a 
low level. Average bookings ran 
around 15 to 20% of capacity, com- 
pared with 28% the preceding week 
and 30% a year ago. A substantial 
part of the bookings consisted of 
export sales and clears. Family 
trade was moderate and bakers 
bought very little, mostly scattered 
single cars. One of the larger chains 
bought a small amount. Shipping 
directions have dropped off some- 





Semolina Inquiry Remains Active; 


Better Durum Quality Aids ‘Mills 


Durum millers report a consistent- 
ly steady inquiry from the macaroni 
trade for semolina, and have made 
frequent small-lot sales for reason- 
ably near-by shipment, but they are 
averse to making large commitments 
for deferred deliveries. Uncertainty 
about the subsidy makes them cau- 
tious. They are doing all they safely 
can for old customers, but even the 
best they can do does not satisfy the 
latter. All mills are flooded with di- 
rections and are continuously one to 
two weeks behind. 

Although durum millers have been 
squeezed by all of the recent sub- 
sidies, due to continuous strength in 
durum wheat prices, they report a 
“break” in the more favorable qual- 
ity of this year’s durum crop. The 
grain is yielding more semolina than 
last year’s poor quality durum - and 


this tends. to relieve- the squeeze -- 
They are- hoping for-'a- 
in -the November - 


somewhat. 
further increase 
rate to make it possible for them to 
take on more of the semolina busi- 
ness offered to them. 

With semolina deliveries still far in 


arrears, eastern paste products manu- 
facturers continue to find their pro- 
duction severely hampered and, as a 
result, are unable to whittle down 
the backlog in civilian orders. De- 
mand continues heavy in view of 
short supplies of several types in re- 
tail outlets, and prices remain at 
ceilings throughout the list. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Oct. 27, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better....$1.74@1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better.... 1.73@1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better.... 1.71@1.74 
4 Durum or better.... 1.69@1.73 
5 Durum or better.... 1.66@1.71% eos 
3 ROG DPM. 6 occ os be 1.66@ ... 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum. products - output 
reported .to The ‘Northwestern Miller by 


‘ nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 


with comparative figures for:-.the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capactty based on six-day week 


- as 100%. 


; oa Weekly... % of 
th ike production . capacity 
Got. “BEET: 0 oo cet eee *234,431°°""- °~- 13a 
Previous week ........ “ 265,623 421 
WORE OBO. ccvgccensoce 208,199 _.., 106 
staal a ; Crop year 

production 
Jaly I-Bet. 3, BO4Ab «. -nvsiccvicies 3,248,921 
July 1-Oct. 28, 1944......, 0.00. 3,352,117 


*Eight companies. 


what from the pace of a month ago 
and mill operations have decreased 
slightly. 
are down from the peak and this has 
resulted in some stretching of ship- 
ping instructions. Export trade to 
Latin American countries continues 
rather steady. Mexican buyers are 
reported seeking 50,000 sacks. Tan- 
gier and the Canary Islands also are 
after flour. Most of the export in- 
quiry is for early delivery that most 
mills are not in position to furnish 
now. 
Inventories Reduced 


Buffalo sales were virtually nil last 
week, but mills are anticipating a 
heavier run of business if the No- 
vember subsidy is increased. New 
York business was limited to fill-in 
lots, with both buyers and sellers 
marking time. Any material im- 
provement in the subsidy is expected 
to bring in fairly liberal flour book- 
ings, as inventories have been re- 
duced since the last large buying 
splurge. New bookings at Boston re- 
mained light. 

Philadelphia bookings were light. 
However, a fairly good inquiry is de- 
veloping and an increase in the No- 
vember subsidy is expected to bring 
in some orders. Pittsburgh buyers 
are amply supplied with previous 
bookings and have shown little or 
no interest in new business recently. 
Mills are not pressing for business, 
however, due to the price squeeze, 
which shows them no profit even at 
full flour ceilings. The bakery work- 
ers’ strike in West Virginia is spread- 
ing, with shops in Huntington and 
Charleston closed. The threat of a 
prolonged steel strike in the Pitts- 
burgh area adds to bakers’ problems. 

Chicago mills report most buyers 
waiting for the November subsidy 
announcement and business last week 
was scattered and mostly in small 
amounts. Directions continued brisk, 
however, and mills still are behind 
on deliveries. Cleveland jobbers re- 
port sales limited to actual imme- 
diate needs of buyers, with mills not 
anxious for business. Family flour 
trade is very good, however, with 
demand especially good for small- 
sized packages. Trading at St. Louis 
continued extremely light last week. 


Chinese Inquiries Continue 


Pacific Northwest mills still are re- 
ceiving numerous inquiries from 
China, but terms of payment and ar- 
rangement of shipping space are too 
uncertain to do any volume of busi- 
ness. Additional Philippine bookings 
are being made and Central and 
South America and the Hawaiian 
Islands are taking fair amounts. 
Mills are booked for weeks ahead and 
are hoping that the off-shore shipping 
situation will be clarified before too 
long. A good foreign business for 
years to come is expected when this 
occurs. 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er,--representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,777,703 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,809,034 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,569,470 sacks in 
the corresponding -week-a year -ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,459,- 
312:+sacks-and three years’ ago with 
64%: of the milis reporting the ‘figure 
was 3,012,871: -Production in the 
Northwest decreased 5,000 --- sacks 
over last wéek and-was’down 25,000 
sacks: ih: the Southwest: Buffélo out- 
put ‘increased 27,000- Sacks, céntral 
and southéastern’’ states decreased 
500 and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 25,000 sacks. 


Sales of bakery products. 
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FEED DEMAND ACTIVE; 
SOYBEAN CURB LIKELY 


—<— 
All By-product Ingredients Readily 
Absorbed—Rise in Soybean Prices 
May Bring Ceilings 


Demand for all by-product feed in- 
gredients continues active and every. 
thing offered finds ready outlet to 
formula feed manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. However, it is evident that 
inquiry has lost some of its urgency, 
influenced, no doubt, by the increas- 
ing marketings of 
corn and oats and 
the beginning of 
the soybean move- 
ment, which will 
assure. increased 
supplies of protein feeds in the near 
future. Mild weather is contributing 
to extended usage of fall grass and 
grain pastures and there are in- 
creased supplies of roughages such 
as sorghum fodder and sugar beet 
tops. Feed miills report no let-up 
in the demand for formula feeds and 
the continued large output of these 
rations is readily absorbed. This 
keeps mills in the market for by- 
products for any delivery, both spot 
and deferred, at full ceilings. The 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole, as re- 
ported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, remains un- 
changed at 166.1, as compared with 
166.2 a year ago. 

Millfeed Demand Active 


Millfeed output at spring wheat 
milling centers remained at a high 
level since flour mills were well sup- 
plied with shipping directions and ran 
at or near capacity. - New trading in 
straight carlots is very light, but buy- 
ers in position to take mixed cars 
with flour and other feed items are 
favored and such dealers find no dif- 
ficulty in making wheat feed bookings 
both for prompt or deferred ship- 
ments. Mixer inquiry, though slight- 
ly less urgent, continues to come in 
steadily with this class of trade will- 
ing to contract wheat feeds for ship- 
ment during the balance of the crop 
year at full ceilings. 

The general feed situation at Chi- 
cago presents little change with 
wheat millfeeds in as tight a deliv- 
ery position as ever. The wheat feed 
output at Chicago is supplemented 
by a large outturn of ground wheat, 
since two of the largest mills at that 
market are actively engaged in grind- 
ing wheat for feed. 

With the exception of some weak- 
ness in feed grains, the feedstuffs 
market at Kansas City remains tight 
and firm. Feed manufacturers con- 
tinue active in their search for wheat 
millfeeds and the protein concen- 
trates. Demand for formula feeds 
appears to be endless in view ol the 
present attractive prices being paid 
for products of the feed lots. 

Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 61,484 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,813 tons in the 
week previous and 57,240 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1, 005,321 
tons, as compared with 940,357 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago... 





" BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIiFE-—-— 
‘BAKERS PLAN SUPPER MEETING 

‘Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia Will hold a sup- 
per meeting, Nov. 5, at the Sheraton 
Hotel. 
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-THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Get Back 
on Upward Trail ers 


Political News Induces Buying -Support—Car Shortage. 
Reduces Cash Offerings—Light Offers Cut CCC Takings 


Wheat futures got back on the up- 
ward trail last week, following a 
two-week period of indecision during 


which prices registered moderate 
easiness. Long profit taking appar- 
ently was largely completed and 


buyers took encouragement from the 
hope of renewed 
flour business if 
the November sub- 
sidy is increased. 
Reduced cash mar- 
ket offerings as a 
result of increasing car shortage trou- 
bles induced some futures market 
support, as did the strength in rye 
and the efforts in Washington to rail- 
road the Pace bill through over the 
outspoken opposition to it by tying 
it onto pending labor wage legisla- 
tion. Purchases of wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. continued 
as a strengthening influence, also. 
Its takings the past week were con- 
siderably below the previous week, 
but this could have been due to 
smaller offerings made to the agency 
on account of reduced market sup- 
plies. Serving as a check-rein on 
the upward trend of prices were the 
favorable new winter wheat crop con- 
ditions and uncertain trends in se- 
curities markets as a result of wide- 
spread strikes and pending argu- 
ments over wage increases. 

The boxcar situation is rapidly be- 
coming serious again, with evidence 
that terminal market buyers are bid- 
ding for grain to get the cars as 
much as to get the grain. North- 
west advices indicate that several 
hundred country elevators are 
blocked because of insufficient cars. 
In the Southwest the situation is 
said by some to be more critical than 
the shortage which caused so much 
furor last spring. 

Oct. 1 stocks of wheat in all posi- 
tions in the United States were offi- 
cially estimated at 1,044,000,000 bus, 
as compared with 1,099,000,000 bus 
on that date a year ago. Interior 
mills and elevators held 181,000,000 
bus, which was the smallest since 
1939. Disappearance of wheat for 
the July-October period was about 
387,000,000 bus, or 82,000,000 bus 
more than in the same period a 
year ago. 

As compared with a week ago, 
Wheat futures are 15%@1%c higher. 
Chicago December closed Oct. 29 at 
$1.77%, and May $1.75%4. Minne- 
apolis December ended at $1.69% 
and May $1.68%. Kansas City De- 
cember closed at $1.6734 and May at 


SESS tha Saar SRE NE SPEAR 
SLL LT 
MORE LABOR AIDS GRAIN 
HANDLING AT DULUTH 


Duluth, Minn.—Now that the labor 
situation has been pretty well cleared 
up, elevators find themselves faced 
with a light supply of grain to han- 
dle. With practically full working 
crews, houses. are in a position to un- 
load cars promptly when set in and 
4 considerably larger volume could 
be handled if the grain was available. 
Last week boat shipments amounted 


to 6,751,100 bus, and rail 458,820, for’ 


4 total of 7,209,920 bus. Total grain 
stocks at the closé of business Oct. 
27 were 30,847,150 bus, of which 18,- 
893,960 were wheat. A year ago 
Stocks were 29,702,390, which includ- 
ed 15,716,590 bus wheat. 


———————— 


$1.6638. Rye. futures closed with 
gains of 2%@3%c for the week, 
with Chicago December ending at 
$1.615, and Minneapolis December 
at $1.555%. 


Spring Markets Strong 


Spring wheat at Minneapolis is 
steady to firmer than a week ago. 
Arrivals last week totaled only 1,795 
cars and with a good proportion ap- 
plied on previous contracts, open 
market offerings were light. Or- 
dinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted 2c under the ceil- 
ing to the ceiling price of $1.71. Du- 
luth bids continued at the ceiling for 
ordinary types. The CCC continued 
in the market for wheat at Duluth, 
but lighter offerings made to the 
agency greatly reduced its takings 
under those of the previous week. 
Cash durum offerings were smaller 
as the scarcity of boxcars at loading 
stations reduced the movement. Ceil- 
ing prices prevailed for all grades on 
both the spot and “to arrive’ mar- 
kets, with mills anxious to make “to 
arrive” contracts at full ceilings for 
shipment through March, 1946. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 27: 


2. Eee ee OO IBS ook Ss $1.70 @1.72 
i as Ak SE Sera a 1.69 @1.71 
‘Pog -& ree. 1.69 @1.71 
2 DNS 57 Ibs ‘is games 1.68% @1.70% 
ee ee 1.67% @1.69% 
SUI Me SOE 5 iin5a ie bam eSlare 1.67% @1.69% 


Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% protein under ceiling @ceiling 
13.50% protein ....le under ceiling @ceiling 
14% protein or higher ........ ceiling price 


Winter Wheat Firmer 


The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City has been restricted by light of- 
ferings and a growing tightness in 
boxcars. A feature has been the 
strength in ordinary wheat, which 
advanced ic to the ceiling. Wheat 
with 12% protein and above com- 
mands extra mark-ups for choicer 
qualities. The strength in ordinary 
wheat has been brought about by 
buying in order to obtain boxcars, 
plus the dwindling receipts and good 
outlets for cracked .wheat among 
feed manufacturers. Car shortages 
have been one factor in curtailing 
wheat marketings and in view of the 
anticipation of new crop corn and 
soybean movement, the trade ex- 
pects wheat receipts to stay at a 
low level for some: weeks. 

The following table’ shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Oct. 27: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
10.90 &less 2 @ 3 1%4~@ 2% 1 @1% 
11.00-11.99 3 @3% 2 @2% 1 @1% 
12.00-12.40 3 @4% 2 @ 3% 1 @2 
12.50-12.90 3 @5% 2 @4% 1 @ 3% 
13.00-13.90 5 @T7% 4 @6% 3°@ 5% 
14.00-14.40 6 @8% 5 @%T% 4 @ 6% 
14.50-14.90 7 @9% 6 @8% & @T% 
15.00-15.40 8 @10% 7 @ 9% 6 .@ 8% 
15.50-15.90 9 @11% 8 @10% 7. @ 9% 
16.00-16.40 10 @12% 9 @11% 8 @10% 
16.50-16.90 11 @13% 10 @1i2% 9 @11% 
17.00-17.40 12 @14% 11 @13% 10 @12% 
17.50&up 13 @15% 12 @14% 11 @13% 

RED WHEAT 

All proteins— No.1 No. 2 No, 3 

“Chalky” 7 @8% 6 @™m 5 @6b6% 


“Vitreous” 5 @6% 4 @5% 3 @ 4% 

Ceiling Jevels continue’ at ‘Enid; 
Okla., with. limited offerings: moving 
readily. On Oct. 29, No, 1 hard, 11% 
orJower protein, was quoted at $1:81, 


12% $1:83; 13% $1,85 and/14%: $1.87, 


basis delivered Galveston; < At :Fort 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 



























Previous Oct. 28, Oct. 30, Oct. 31, 
Oct. 27, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
pT er ree wre ee 941,785 947,345 850,517 792,310 746,994 
Southwest 1,319,469 1,344,725 1,246,554 1,2 1,154,804 
Buffalo 567,220 540,670 531,909 432,476 
Central and Southeast 624,174 624,674 583,455 469,643 
North Pacific Coast... .00.00.050.. 325,055 351,620 357,035 208,954 
BM: as ocekctas beeen Vin oe 5 3,777,703 3,809,034 3,569,470 3,459,312 3,012,871 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——————Percentage of activity July 1 te . 
Oct. 27, Previous Oct. 28, Oct. 30, Oct. 31, Oct. 27, * Oct. 28, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 95 96 87 75 68 14,614,822 13,082,495 
Southwest ....... 97 99 90 91 83 21,985,746 19,965,970 
oa 94 90 92 80 74 9,022,013 8,165,658 
Central and S. E. 79 79 73 72 68 10,028,211 9,315,902 
No. Pacific Coast 90 98 87 88 57 6,025,020 6,088,793 
OGRE: o's on. o0'> 92 93 86 83 73 61,675,812 56,618,818 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Bh tga as. = - Peco sige oa 4 in- 
- “we " cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North akota, 
aaa jon yar South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Cet.” 8087 5... 814,380 833,279 102 Sa ee, Oe ee 
Previous week .. 814,380 847,940 104 hg Sa Lr ee 
Year ago ....... 814,380 766,080 94 Oct. 21-27 ...2.- 687,800 652,668 88 
Two years ago 814.380 764.601 94 Previous week 667,800 599,015 90 
Pive-yeak aveluné’ ... ie a4 Wear €g0 s1..5.. 660,498 540,806 82 
Ten-year AOE 6 TE TRS EN a, Two years ago.. 738,822 445,055 60 
. BDC gaa rae Five-year average ........s.seeees 65 
Kansas City Ten-year average ...........s..05. 61 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 352,800 325,344 92 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week . 352,800 325,893 92 estimated. 
TOGR GMO cewi's ss 352,800 285,822 81 - 
Two years ago.. 352,800 $11,141 88 Minneapolis 
PEVOSWORe DVOTNRS hice doce oc cascade 80 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
poo a eer eee 78 capacity output _ tivity 
Wichita Oct. 2087.02 321,360 357,121 111 
Oct. 21-27 111,132 97,344 88 Previous week 321,360 348,330 108 
Previous week .. 111,132 108,812 Os FOOT Oe + eros: sites eawace zs 
Year ago ” 4111132 95.673 36 Two years ago.. 319,284 347,255 109 
Q@r ABO ..eeees yive ’ Wive-ver average 2 
Two years ago.. 111,132 91.320 82 Five-year AVeCTage ...- eee eeceeeeee 82 
Ten-year average .......sseeeeeees 69 
Salina a 
Oct. 21-27 80.556 63,502 79 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 80,556 62,080 77 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
i ye!) eee 109,956 98,979 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago.. 109,956 100,395 91 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 21-87 2.0.0. 225,720 175,933 78 
Previous week 225,720 207,222 92 
Year Ago 2... 269,100 227,367 84 
Two years ago.. 215,600 226,312 84 
Five-year average ........eseeeeee 72 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE ..... cee ee ee eres 67 

Portland District 

Oct. Bh-B7 ..cevs 134,200 149,122 111 
Previous week 134,200 144,398 108 
Tear OHO insect 143,200 129,668 91 
Two years ago.. 143,200 138,260 97 
Five-year AVeCTABE ... ee eee eee evens 86 


77 


TEN<YORF GVOTOAGE 2 nc cis cccsvcsves 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct, Bb=87 2.2.6 794,586 79 
Previous week .. 794,586 79 
WOOP GRO. c.c3% 792,240 73 
Two years ago.. 789,744 72 





Five-year average 
Ten-year AVerTAge ... eee ee ere eeeee 65 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 21<37 ....... 600,600 567,220 94 
Previous week 600,600 540,670 90 
TOGr GHO .acecis 577,416 531,909 92 
Two years ago.. 577,416 467,454 80 
Five-year average ....--eseceeeeee 79 
80 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity. of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, ——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production todate production 
Oct. 21-37 ...-. 31,574 527,779 19,058 
Previous week .. 32,215 19,254 
Two weeks ago. 32,223 19,735 
ROSE ect ver caries 29,962 503,179 17,100 
BOGS «ovis ovine tions 30,338 535,815 15,709 
|: Seer a 27,820 461,561 14,710 
i Seer re 23,656 443,448 13,473 
Five-yr. average. 28,670 494,356 16,010 


-—Buffalo—— 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 







294,519 10,852 183,023 61,484 1,005,321 
10,344 61,813 
10,461 5 
272,335 10,178 164,843 940,357 
246,517 8,944 156,832 939,164 
232,265 8,274 830,387 
223,079 7,147 797,912 
253,743 9,078 902,628 








Worth, wheat brings ceiling and all 
permissible mark-ups. No. 1 hard be- 
low 13% protein is quoted at $1.80@ 
1.81 and 13% protein $1.84% @1.85. 
Offerings are practically nil and de- 
mand is becoming insistent. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
pricés- are firm, due to light offer- 
ings. and an active demand. . Scar- 
city of boxcars has slowed the move- 
ment considerably and elevator stocks 
are: being emptied in the filling of 
ECC. and private exports. Premiums 
‘are being.paid for 15 days’ shipment, 


but country sellers are unable to get 
sufficient cars to guarantee such de- 
livery. The car situation is said to 
be the tightest it has been at any 
time since the war started. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOOSE-WILES PROFIT DOWN 


New York, N. Y.—The Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., for the nine months pe- 
riod ending Sept. 30, showed a net 
profit of $1,808,404, or $3.54 per share, 
against a net profit of $1,992,087 in 
the like period of the preceding year. 
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IDEAL FALL WEATHER FAVORS 
HARVESTING, FALL SEEDING 


Remnants of Spring Wheat we tielas Placed Under Cover— 
Winter Crop Up to Good Stands—Warm, 
Sunny Conditions Aid Corn Curing 


The mostly warm, dry and rather 
sunny weather recently has _ been 
favorable for the maturity and har- 
vesting of fall crops and for the prep- 
aration of soil and seeding small 
grains. This was especially true in 
the Northeast, where dryness was 
badly needed and harvesting was 
much delayed. 

Practically all farm work has made 
rapid progress, with threshing of the 
remnants of small grains practically 
completed and sowing wheat nearing 
completion in most areas. Cotton 
picking and ginning have made rapid 
advancement toward completion and 
harvesting corn has advanced favor- 
ably. 

The moisture situation is generally 
satisfactory in the eastern portion 
of the country, the South, and the 
Mississippi Valley, but more moisture 
is needed in sections of the western 
plains, notably South Dakota, where 
no rain has been received for the 
past three weeks. Beneficial rains 
have been received in the Pacific 
Northwest, but more is needed, espe- 
cially in northeastern Oregon, where 
some farmers are seeding wheat in 
the dust, while others are awaiting 
rains. 

Fall Seeding Advancing 

Sowing winter wheat is advancing 
in all sections, but local dryness is 
preventing maximum progress in the 
far Northwest, the northern and 
western portions of the plains states, 
and the upper Great Lakes region. 

Rains over the South have been 
generally beneficial and early planted 
wheat is up to good to excellent 
stands. 

Wheat seeding in Kansas is nearly 
completed in most areas, although 
wet fields have prevented seedbed 
preparation in a number of south- 
eastern, south central and east cen- 
tral counties. Soil moisture is some- 
what deficient over much of the west- 
ern third of the state. Early planted 
wheat in the extreme western coun- 
ties has developed well and is fur- 
nishing considerable pasture. In the 
remainder of the western third of the 
state, most of the wheat has been 
seeded and is generally up to good 
stands, but is several weeks late in 
development and generally needs 
additional moisture. 


Grazing Oklahoma Fields 


Oklahoma conditions have been 
generally favorable for plowing and 
planting of fall seeded grains and 
for harvesting cotton, corn and feed 
crops. Soil has dried out rapidly 
during the last two weeks and good 
progress is now being made in seed- 
ing wheat. Most of the acreage is 
seeded in the panhandle and from one 
half to two thirds of the acreage is 
seeded in other sections. Most of 
the acreage remaining to be seeded 
will be planted with another week 
of favorable weather. Fall oats are 
being planted in the southern coun- 
ties. Early seeded wheat is up to a 
good stand as moisture conditions are 
excellent and temperatures have been 
favorable for vegetative growth. A 
few cattle have been turned into 
wheat fields in the southwestern area 
for limited grazing. Quite a large 


acreage is ready for grazing in the 
northwestern area and with continued 
warm weather during the next two 
weeks, fully half the acreage is ex- 
pected to provide pasturage. 

Winter wheat has made splendid 
progress in western Nebraska, where 
it was seeded about the usual time. 
Some of it is being pastured. In cen- 
tral and eastern sections where wheat 
was seeded late, mostly after Oct. 1, 
the crop has been making progress, 
but needs rain to pack the loose soil 
and stimulate growth. Seeding is 
practically completed, but a limited 
number of the counties report a lit- 
tle seeding to be done yet. 


Corn Drying Rapidly 

Weather has been ideal for curing 
and harvesting of corn. Considerable 
has been cut in the Ohio Valley. 
Husking has become more general, 
especially in the lower lake region, 
but in much of the belt only local 
husking is noted because the ears 
are too moist for safe cribbing. Iowa 
reports that moisture was reduced 
5% in the central portion of that 
state last week and that picking and 
cribbing of sorted corn has begun on 
a small scale, but a very large per- 
centage is still too soft to crib. In 
Illinois corn is generally drying rap- 
idly, with some husking, but it is 
mostly too moist for safe cribbing 
and considerable of the late crop is 
chaffy. Silo filling is nearing comple- 
tion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS UNAFFECTED BY 
COCONUT PRICE CHANGE 


Washington, D. C_—Removal of im- 
ported and domestic fresh and do- 
mestically manufactured sweetened 
and unsweetened coconut from price 
control is regarded as having little 
effect on the baking industry by 
trade observers here. Coconut prices, 
it is stated, have been entirely too 
high for wide use of that commodity 
by bakers. 

Imported desiccated sweetened and 
unsweetened coconut is not exempted 
from price control] by this action, tak- 
en under Amendment 7 to Supple- 
mentary Order 132 which became 
effective Oct. 26. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EVIDENCE IN, JUDGE SETS 
A. & P. HEARING FOR JAN. 21 


Danville, Ill—The last of the evi- 
dence in the trial of federal anti- 
trust charges against the New York 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
28 officers and subsidiaries, was tak- 
en Oct. 24. 

Judge Walter C. Lindley, who is 
hearing the trial of the criminal in- 
formation without a jury in United 
States District Court, allowed both 
sides 60 days for filing briefs, set 
Jan. 21 for hearing oral arguments, 
and allowed 30 days after the hear- 
ing for filing reply briefs. The court 
will then take the case under advise- 
ment. 

The concluding defense witness, 
John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and 











a defendant, denied all the charges. 
George Hartford, president of the A. 
& P. in New York, was unable to 
appear. He is 82 years old. 

The anti-trust division of the de- 
partment of justice spent 14 weeks 
in presenting.evidence, including more 
than 4,500 exhibits, The defense re- 
quired five weeks and two days and 
put 1,018 exhibits into the record. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE CLOSES SPOKANE, 
COEUR D’ALENE BAKERIES 


Spokane, Wash.—Ten large bak- 
eries in Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, are closed, due to a strike of 
members of a bakers’ union. The 
union, through its business agent, 
Walter C. James, is asking for an 
increase of 15% in wages, retroac- 
tive to Sept. 28. 

James A. Brown, attorney for the 
bakeries closed by the strike, said 








FARMERS PLANTING WHEAT 
“AROUND THE CLOCK” 


Wichita, Kansas.— Reports from 
western Kansas say farmers are tak- 
ing advantage of the fair, dry weath- 
er to get their wheat drilled. They 
are operating day and night, having 
equipped their tractors with head- 
lights for night drilling. Observers 
say that at night the level wheat 
fields glow with the lights of the 
working tractors. Owners of wheat 
land near Wichita are also working 
around the clock, getting their 
ground in condition and drilling 
wheat. Some have installed flood 
lights to make night work easier. 
Motorists have reported hearing a 
tractor pulling a plow at night, with 
no lights. Curiosity caused them to 
return the next day to find the rows 
were straight! 


that the bakery managers were will- 
ing to grant an increase of 5%, but 
could not meet the 15% increase 
request because of the present nar- 
row profit margin. He pointed out 
to the bakers that while there has 
not been any increase in the retail 
price of bread, the costs of the in- 
gredients had gone up considerably 
in the past two years. 

Mr. Brown also said that bakery 
management was critical of the union 
for its inability to supply the bak- 
eries with sufficient help, a factor 
which has increased the overtime 
work of employees from 8 to 25 
hours per week. 

¥ ¥ 


Davenport, Iowa, Strike Off 
Davenport, Iowa.—Work was re- 
sumed recently at the Independent 
Baking Co. plant here after settle- 
ment of a strike that was called 
nine weeks ago. Approximately 180 
workers returned to their jobs. 


+ 2 


Loose-Wiles Plant Closed 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minne- 
apolis plant of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. continues to be closed 
by a strike called by the biscuit 
workers’ union. Approximately 350 
workers were affected. The com- 
pany’s national offer of a 2%c an 
hour increase, and longer vacation 
periods, was refused by the union. 
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BAKERY STRIKE SPREADS 
Charleston, W. Va. — The strike 
which has closed bakeries at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for the past three weeks 
has spread to Charleston where bak- 
eries are also closed. 
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CO-OPS LEASE MEAL 
PLANTS FROM A-D-\ 


— "a ae 
G. L. F. Will Operate in Milwaukee, 
Washington Co-op Farmers As- 
sociation in Portland 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Lease of the 
Portland, Ore., and Milwaukee, Wis, 
plants of the Archer-Daniels-Mid. 
land Co. was announced last week. 
Operation of the Portland plant js 
being taken over by the Washington 
Co-operative Farmers Association, 
Seattle, and that of the Milwaukee 
plant by the Co-operative G. L. F, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

T he Washington Co-operative 
Farmers Association formerly was 
known as the Washington Co-oper- 
ative Egg & Poultry Association. It 
also owns a soybean crushing plant 
at Mankato, Minn., which it pur. 
chased in 1943. 

Insufficient supplies of flaxseed 
with which to keep the plants op. 
erating was the reason for leasing the 
two plants, the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. announced. 

“Because of the shortage of raw 
material, we decided to concentrate 
our operations in our more efficient 
mills,” Shreve M. Archer, president 
of the company, said. 

Both of the plants have been op- 
erating on flaxseed. It is under- 
stood that in each case they will be 
switched to soybeans by the lessees, 
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WILLIAM T. McARTHUR 
JOINS PILLSBURY MILLS 


To Become Vice President, Transpor- 
tation, as Soon as Successor Is 
Named to Export Post 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, has announced the 
appointment of William T. McArthur 
as vice president, transportation, of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to be effective 
when his successor as general man- 
ager of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation has been selected. 

Since September, 1942, Mr. McAr- 
thur has been general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Association. 
Long associated with Kansas milling, 
first as executive secretary of the 
Southern Kansas Millers Club, then 
with the Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, and later with the Kan- 
sas-Missouri River Mills, he partici- 
pated in all,major grain rate cases 
covering the grain rate structure of 
the Unitéd States during the period 
1928 to 1942. Earlier he was with 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. A. FANT, W. S. DORSET 
BUY RADFORD GROCERY CO. 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Mrs. J. M. 
Radford, board chairman of the Rad- 
ford Grocery Co., Alibene, Texas, has 
announced that the owners of the 
company have ‘entered into a con- 
tract to sell all of its stock and as- 
sets to James A. Fant and W. S. 
Dorset of Sherman, Texas. Mr. Fant 
is president of the Fant Milling Co. 
of Sherman. 

The Radford company, one of the 
oldest mercantile concerns in west- 
ern Texas, operates in 26 cities of 
western Texas, eastern New Mexico 
and southwestern Oklahoma. The 
sale price will total approximately 
$3,000,000, according to Mrs. Rad- 
ford. The new owners will take pos- 
session Dec. 1. 
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the Bag orders are still piling up against a shortage of fabrics— 
then 

200 huge quantities of foods and other materials are still being 
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However, we do know this for sure—whichever one of these 


fine Chase bags you get, it will be the best of its kind—pre- 






cision made, brilliantly printed, always dependable. Remember 






—turn to Chase for better bags. 







COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
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vial Flouring Mills Co. 


, SEWEeAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
































. NEW SPOKANE MILL. 





"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








Y ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











CROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


hm DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—W hite - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. el 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





























"% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















tb M. _ CHILTON, Mer. Grain Seeing 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS rato | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





DULUTH, MINN. 
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Syrup from Spuds 


by Distillers Gets 
Committee 0. K. 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate 
finance committee has voted to let 
industrial alcohol plants make syrup 
out of potatoes and high moisture 

in. 

The syrup could be made either 
simultaneously or alternately with 
the production of alcohol, the com- 
mittee decided. 

Senators Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Butler of Nebraska and others had 
sought to remove a restriction 
against making sugar and syrup in 
distilleries. They contended the 
change would keep the plants in 
operation even though they were no 
longer needed for the making of war 
alcohol. 

Another objective, it would help to 
dispose of 60,000,000 surplus bus of 
potatoes, these senators said. 

Representative Landis of Indiana 
predicted that millions of bushels of 
government owned potatoes will rot 
unless their distribution is begun im- 
mediately. 

A member of the Republican food 
study committee, Representative Lan- 
dis visited potato districts in and 
around Monmouth County, N. J., re- 
cently. He told of thousands of bush- 
els of surplus potatoes stacked in 
six-foot pyramids in barns and out of 
doors. 

A similar situation exists in Maine 
and in Idaho, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other middle western states, he 
said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


60,000-LB MINIMUM CARS 
INVOLVE MORE LOAD COST 


The recent about-face decision of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
on the minimum loads of carlot ship- 
ments of feed, and flour4edeone. mill 
manager to do some figuring on the 
cost of loading freight cars with flour. 

In a report to the Millers National 
Federation, he reports that it costs 
a little more to load cars to a mini- 
mum of 60,000 Ibs than to the old 
minimum of 40,000 Ibs, due to the 
addition of one checker to each shift, 
but this difference averages only 
about $.0016 cwt. 7 

After the 60,000 level has been 
reached, there is little difference in 
costs until the load reaches 90,000 
lbs; it is then necessary to add an- 
other trucker. Between 600 and 900 
ewts, labor cost of loading averages 
$.0102 cwt. In the case of a 100,000- 
lb car, labor cost is $.0127 cwt, but 
the last 100 ecwts cost around 3%c 
ewt to load. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEDERAL FUNDS SOUGHT 
FOR MARKETING SERVICE 


Washington, D. C.—A federal ap- 
Propriation of $5,000,000 has been 
asked by the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Di- 
rectors of Agriculture. The fund 
Would be used to extend and co-or- 
dinate marketing work, provide ade- 
quate marketing service for farmers 
and develop market research. The 
Proposal has been presented to the 
Flanagan House committee which is 
conducting an investigation of the 
os of agricultural commodi- 





The federal fund would be matched 
by contribution pro-rated among the 
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18,000,000 Tons of Food Needed 
to Maintain Rations in Europe 


states. This proposal is the first 
official step in a prolonged series of 
hearings on farm product marketing 
problems. It is probable that fresh 
fruits and vegetables will be the first 
commodities brought under the study 
of the Flanagan committee. 

The proposal was given to the 
House group by W. Kerr Scott, North 
Carolina Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, as a remedy for current condi- 
tions under which market news infor- 
mation reaches the farmer too late to 
have value. On a national basis 
marketing facilities and information 
service were adequate but owing to 
lack of state funds, local distribution 
is slow to a point of uselessness. 

In his own state Mr. Scott showed 
that $19,000,000 was being spent an- 
nually to encourage and stimulate 
production of farm products, but less 
than 1% of this money was used to 
instruct the farmer in improved mar- 
keting practices. 

Certain obvious inefficiencies in 
present marketing methods were 
cited by Mr. Scott, such as the ship- 
ment of cattle from his state to 
northern slaughtering plants to be re- 
turned in processed form to the point 
of origin for sale. 
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CO-OP HEARING CONTINUED 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Hearings on 
four orders to show cause why the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation’s grain commission licenses 
should not be revoked were continued 
until Jan. 7 after a one-day session 
last week with the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. 
The hearings, originally scheduled 
for June 25, had already been con- 
tinued three times. The association, 
which reported gross sales of $107,- 
431,622 for the year ending May 31, 
was charged by the commission with 
having made false statements in its 
applications for grain commission 
licenses in order to get lower bond 
premiums. It also was charged with 
violating state law by buying grain 
consigned to it as a licensed commis- 
sion merchant. The association denied 
both charges. 
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CAKE MAKING FILM SHOWN 
AT PRODUCTION MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A film entitled 
“The Inside Story of Cake Making” 
was the feature presentation at a 
meeting of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on Oct. 2. Officers 
elected and installed at the meeting 
were: president, Phil Wohlfarth, Jr., 
Wohlfarth Bros. Bakery; first vice 
president, Edward R. Bour, Liberty 
Baking Co; treasurer, R. F. Dunkle- 
berger, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and secretary, Louis A. Allsen, 
Swift & Co. James F. Sherry was 
named chairman of the membership 
committee, Herman C. Maier, chair- 
man of the by-laws committee, and 
Fred W. Bradley, chairman of pub- 
licity. Anton A. Brunner was named 
to the executive committee. 
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INDIANA FEED DEALERS SET 
JANUARY MEETING DATES 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The board of 
directors of the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association in a recent 
meeting decided upon Jan. 21-22, 
1946, as the dates for the 45th annual 
convention. Headquarters for the con- 
vention will be the Columbia Club 
here. Grain, feed and allied interests 
of the Indianapolis market will be 
hosts to the convention at the ban- 
quet Jan. 21. 




















Washington, D. C.—The food out- 
look in Continental Europe is quite 
serious, with an overall shortage of 
18,000,000 tons to maintain rations 
slightly above wartime levels in the 
liberated countries, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of For- 
eign Agriculture revealed in a spe- 
cial report made recently. 

The basic cause of this shortage, 
the report points out, is that food 
production is 25% below prewar lev- 
els in the areas outside of ‘the Soviet 
Union. This shortage is in marked 
contrast to our national food situa- 
tion. 

Acute food shortages also exist in 
the Far East as well, reflecting a 
similar reduction in production from 
prewar levels. In China alone, a 
serious wheat and rice shortage will 
be felt in urban areas. India’s short- 
age cannot be fully measured until 
the actual condition of its rice ‘crop 
is known. Food imports will be 
needed by the Philippines, Ceylon 
and probably the Dutch East Indies. 

The United States and Canada are 
the major sources of supply to meet 
these shortages. Food production in 
these two North American countries 
is approximately 33% above prewar 
levels. 

The aggravated character of the 


<> 
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overall shortage can best be meas- 
ured by the fact that the United 
Kingdom, normally a major food im- 
porter, will require 9,000,000 tons of 
food to maintain consumption at the 
wartime level despite the fact that 
its food production is above prewar 
levels. 

Domestic contributions to relief 
food needs probably will be in the 
form of wheat and flour with some 
meats and dairy products. 

Nations with financial resources 
may pay for the food with cash and 
those unable to pay can obtain sup- 
plies through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 


It should be pointed out, to 
milling companies with foreign 
connections in countries with fi- 
nancial credits that they can ex- 
port freely to these connections. 
It was also learned here that the 

impression exists in some foreign 
commercial offices that domestic 
mills are unable to meet orders for 
flour. Trade representatives here 
have tried to check this erroneous 
statement and have told buyers for 
foreign governments that American 
mills, although in many cases operat- 
ing at capacity, can still fill orders 
for foreign business, particularly for 
old-established connections. 





Selective Service Clarifies Orders 
For Re-employment of Veterans 


Washington, D. C.—Veterans seek- 
ing reinstatement in their former 
positions under re-employment pro- 
visions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act are not required to meet 
higher standards than existed in the 
position at the time they left to en- 
ter the armed forces, according to 
an interpretation announced by Se- 
lective Service National Headquar- 
ters. 

“Nor is the veteran required to 
meet standards which the employer 
may set for other employees in the 
same or like positions,” the state- 
ment continued. “If the position has 
been so changed in job content that 
it is beyond the veteran’s skill, he is 
entitled to a job requiring skill com- 
parable to that required by the posi- 
tion which he left at the time he 
left and equal in seniority, status, 
and pay to that which he vacated.” 

Selective Service pointed out that 
veterans returning from military 
service find themselves, in countless 
cases, in competition for jobs with 
persons who have been filling them 
in their absence and that insomuch 
as “such competition is not part of 
a fair and just system,” the intention 
was to eliminate it as far as reason- 
ably possible. 

Medical examinations may be 
made, without expense to the veter- 
an, when his condition is such that 
reasonable doubt may be raised in 
the employers’ mind concerning the 
veteran’s ability to perform the du- 
ties of his former position. 

Concerning disability, - Selective 
Service declared that re-employment 
in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status and pay, should not 
be denied to any veteran on the basis 
of disability except where his dis- 


ability is such as to make perform- 
ance of duty impossible or to reduce 
his job efficiency to a level below 
that normally expected of an ac- 
ceptable employee, or his presence on 
the job would jeopardize the safety 
or health of himself or others. 

Persons to whom re-employment 
rights apply are listed by the Selec- 
tive Service as all registrants induct- 
ed under the Selective Service Act 
since it became effective in Septem- 
ber, 1940; members of any reserve 
component of the land or naval 
forces who were on active duty on 
Aug. 27, 1940, or who were called to 
active duty after that date; all per- 
sons who, subsequent to May 1, 1940, 
have entered upon active military 
service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States, including the 
women’s components thereof; reserve 
officers of the U. S. Public Health. 
Service called to active duty after 
Nov. 11, 1943; any person entering 
service in the Merchant Marine after 
May 1, 1940, within the meaning: of 
Public Law 87, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 
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TO MAKE GLUCOSE FROM 
WHEAT IN OREGON PLANT 


Heppner, Oregon. — Orville Cut- 
forth has been named as one of the 
directors of a new glucose plant to 
be built near The Dalles, Oregon, 
which will be used to convert wheat 
into sugar. 

It was decided to incorporate in 
The Dalles and issue $800,000 in 
stock. It is estimated that 200 tons 
of wheat per day will: be processed. 
A plant .at Wenatchee,. Wash., has 
been operating for the past. two years 
and. two additional plants are planned 
there. Henry. Carstensen is president 
of the. new organization. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BRITAIN’S BRANNY BREADERS. 
—They just simply can’t get their 
teeth out of the ancient white-versus- 
brown slice over there in Britain. 
The argument goes on and on and 
round and round. Most notable re- 
cent outburst was a “wireless” de- 
bate sponsored by the British Broad- 
casting Co. Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
the eminent cereal chemist, was 
brought in on this wave-beating, 
and lined up against a so-called 
“Radio Doctor,” a physician who is 
secretary of the British Medical As- 
sociation, and whose regular broad- 
casts on health are said to have be- 
come something of a national insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Kent-Jones supported enriched 
bread made from flour of approxi- 
mately 70% extraction, while Radio 
Doctor advocated bread of 80% ex- 
traction. Supporting his argument 
the Doctor said: 

“Bearing in mind that bread is a 
regularly eaten food and the easier 
way of taking regularly the vitamin 
B group and iron, I say it would be 
folly—it would be an invitation to 
ill-health—to remove these things: 
and even greater folly to remove 
them and then ask the chemist to 
replace some of them.” 

Dr. Kent-Jones replied: “I object 
to that because my experience as a 
chemist of many years in this matter 
is that it leaves the bread unpalat- 
able. I’m a strong believer that 
people should have what they like to 
eat and shouldn’t have food forced 
down their throats just because the 
nutritional expert says it’s good. for 
them. I’d prefer that they have 
what they want, and that what they 
want is put right by enrichment.” 

The Doctor retorted: “I challenge 
the argument that you can produce 
by fortification—chemical replace- 
ment (I don’t like ‘enrichment’ be- 
cause I don’t think it makes it any 
richer)—a bread which is nutrition- 
ally as good as nature’s own higher- 
extraction bread. I will give you my 
reasons. Vitamin B is a good ex- 
ample; it has 11 or more different 
elemerts. The reinforcement pro- 
posal is to replace three of them, 
leaving out the other eight that we 
know, because, presumably for chem- 
ical reasons, it is difficult to add 
them. And even if you could replace 
the 11, I challenge you confidently to 
say that the one bread is as good as 
the other; because there may well be 
other elements, apart from the 11, 
in nature’s own provision of which 
you know nothing and, therefore, you 
cannot replace them.” 

@ Chemist: “I am quite prepared to 
accept the challenge. There may be 
11 or more fractions of the vitamin 
B group, but I in turn challenge you 
to produce any scientific evidence 
that when the bread is fortified, pres- 
ent-day diets are not satisfactory. 
We have a nation in America of 135,- 
000,000 people who have been con- 
suming this fortified bread with ad- 
vantage to health for some years.” 

@ Doctor: “I have yet to hear of any 
argument that the Americans have 
experienced advances in health which 


By Carroll K. Michener 


are known and proved to be attribut- 
able to fortified bread. Indeed, there 
are recent scientific experiments to 
show that this partially fortified 
bread—because that is all that has 
ever been tried—is dangerous and not 
advantageous.” 
@ Chemist: “Dr. Norman Jolliffe, a 
very well known medical man and 
nutrition authority in America, says: 
‘Our present enriched bread is now 
truly the staff of life. And this 
achievement—with the co-operation 
of government and the milling and 
baking industries—represents, in my 
opinion, one of the most significant 
advances in public health since the 
pasteurization of milk.’ Another au- 
thority says that present criticisms 
levelled at the fortification program 
are invalid, because we are not add- 
ing enriched foods to synthetic diets 
but to diets which are already fairly 
adequate.” 
@ Doctor: “In America—a land of 
milk and honey—they may be—not 
here.” 
@ Chemist: “I could go on with oth- 
er illustrations, but the point is that 
the American Medical Association is 
in favor of this—so much so that it 
is advocating the enrichment policy 
after the war. When you mill and 
get 70% extraction, you do lose a 
considerable quantity of B:, but the 
loss of the other eight elements is 
much less than in the case of B:. We 
do know that it is essential that we 
should have good supplies of the par- 
ticular three, which it is proposed to 
replace. Therefore, we are quite 
prepared to put those back again— 
that procedure has proved very suc- 
cessful. But there is no evidence 
that the ordinary diet is lacking in 
the other eight and has to be re- 
inforced.” 
@ Doctor: “If I was convinced that 
fortification was a sound policy, I 
should agree with you.” 
@ Chemist: “And I am convinced 
that it is sound.” 
@ Doctor: “But the bulk of British 
doctors and experts on diet are not.” 

Here the debate ended. But will 
the controversy ever die and be de- 
cently—and even happily—interred? 
EAA A CETTE TNE ELD REE PEN LEEDS EE A ISIE ITE AEE NTO 

BAKER FINED ic 

Boston, Mass.— Angelo Parziale, 
proprietor of a North End bakery, 
was fined one cent recently in fed- 
eral court. In answer to govern- 
ment charges that he had failed to 
place the proper amount of vita- 
mins in bread, the baker entered a 
plea of nolo contendere. The judge 
asked him to change the plea to not 
guilty. When Mr. Parziale refused, 
the judge accepted the plea and fined 
the baker one cent, the lowest ever 
levied in Boston federal court. Mr. 
Parziale paid the cent immediately 
to the court officer who turned it 
over to the marshal who conveyed it 
under guard to the treasury. office. 
Two other bakers, Abraham Feld- 
man ahd Andrew Boschetto, paid 
fines of $5 on similar pleas when the 
district attorney had asked for fines 
of $25. 











LIDA K. LONG.—Once upon a time 
there was a very lovely lady, pleas- 
ant, considerate, hospitable. She was 
known from one end of America to 
the other, particularly where leaders 
of the baking and milling industries 
met. 

Lida K. Long, wife of W. E. Long 
of the W. E. Long -Co., loved trees. 
She perpetuated her affection for 
them on a beautiful estate at Wa- 
wasee, Ind. Upon her death friends 
decided to create throughout the 
United States and Canada a living 
memorial to her name in the form 
of growing trees, seeds for which 
were to be distributed by friends 
who desired to enlarge the scope of 
the memorial. 

Through the assistance of forestry 
experts it was learned that there 
was a type of Ponderosa Pine that 
would grow in virtually every cli- 
mate and soil to be found in North 
America—a tree valuable for its 
shade, decoration and (because it 
was a foremost producer of lumber 
stock) utility. Arrangements were 
made for a supply of seeds sufficient 
for adequate distribution to every 
part of the continent. 

Men of forestry experience stated 
that the seeds could be planted any 
month, any season, in any type of 
soil, with good results—and that be- 
cause of their peculiar nature they 
would sprout and grow whenever Na- 
ture presented a propitious time. 

The seeds are being furnished to 
members of the baking industry, the 
milling industry, the radio industry, 
schools, colleges, churches, granges, 
service organizations, business men’s 
clubs, civic organizations and other 
groups or individuals who wish to 
co-operate. Those who want seeds 
may have them by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
the “Lida K. Long Living Memorial,” 
Room 528, 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

Soil erosion is going on destruc- 
tively in America. The ponderosa 
may be one of the remedies, because 
of its fast growth and tenacious grip 
on the soil. But more important 
than all else, they will be a deep- 
rooted memory. 


#% ®& ® The Committee for Economic 
Development in its pamphlet, “Amer- 
ican Industry Looks Ahead,” esti- 
mates for the baking industry in 1947 
a dollar volume 28.3% above that of 
1939. The entire food industry total 
volume is estimated at 33.6% above 
1939. Apparently, therefore, it is 
expected that bakers will gain less 
than the average—in other words, 
that a part of the average gain which 
bakers should have will go to some 
other foods. Current bakery volume 
probably is 50% over 1939. Other 
competing foods expect to replace 
bakery goods to such an extent that 
by 1947 bakers will have a volume 
of production only 28% over 1939, 
which is a drop of 22% between 
1945 and 1947, ® ® ® “The strug- 
gle for this business,” says one of 
the industry’s spokesmen, “will en- 
compass the whole baking industry 
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but it will be played out on an are, 
basis, locality by locality. In spite 
of the great diversity of modes of 
operation in the baking business 
there is sufficient similarity in fune. 
tions and interest to enable every 
baker to use the best possible advic. 
and counsel in beating the raids of 
all other competing interests.” 


Ed Gronert, secretary of the Ty. 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, §, D. 
simply won't give up the idea tha 
the Black Hills which lie entrance. 
ingly and seductively within sight 
of his mill doors would be 2 fin 
place to hold a meeting of spring 
wheat millers. He came to one of 
the Minnesota lakes a few years ago 
for such a meeting, and first made 
his hospitality suggestion then. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever by 
that Ed and his associates would 
make the affair a real party. 


Just to keep you from getting your 
weeks mixed, this is national apple 
week. Last week was honey week. 
To answer an anxious inquirer: Yes, 
you missed dog week—that was back 
there in September. Watch for an. 
nouncements of orange and grapefruit 
week (probably next February) and 
cherry week a little later. Baby 
week usually is in April. (Figure 
that one out if you care to.) 


Then there was the bright nutri- 
tionist who was always thinking up 
new foods. When he had a dozen 
or so in his portfolio, any one of 
which would have been ideal for the 
human race, he tried to peddle ’em, 
but the funny thing is that at this 
point they all turned out to be mere- 
ly good dog foods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fourth Quarter Car 
Needs for Grain 
13.9% Above Year Ago 


Chicago, Ill.—Boxcar requirements 
for grain shipments during the fourth 
quarter of 1945 are estimated at 
13.9% above actual loadings for the 
same quarter of 1944, according to 
estimates issued recently by 13 ship- 
pers’ advisory boards. 

The estimated 1945 carloadings to- 
tal 416,263 as compared with 365,420 
for the last quarter of 1944. 

An increase of 43% is estimated 
for carloadings of millfeed, flour, 
etc. The total for the last quarter 
of 1944 was 224,776 and it is esti- 
mated that 234,344 cars will be used 
for millfeed and flour during the cur- 
rent quarter. 

Loadings for the 28 principal com- 
modities over the nation wil! total 
8,548,720 cars as compared with 9,- 
105,017 for the October-December 
quarter of 1944 for a net decrease of 
6.1%, the survey showed. The larg- 
est percentage decrease, 29, was €- 
timated for petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

The increase in the estimated num- 
ber of cars for grain was accounted 
for by the government’s 30,000,000- 
bu monthly wheat exports and by 
the large corn crop following 4 
large wheat crop. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

SEUCHTING BAKERY SOLD 

Mineral Point, Wis.—The Seucht- 
ing Bakery has been purchased by 
Harley Schwartz and his son, Rich- 
ard, and the store will be opened 
soon. The Schwartz family is from 
Dodgeville, Wis. 
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IT’S AN OLD STORY- 


























































































These experimental mills in one 
of the C/L mill laboratories have 
test-ground many thousands of 


wheat samples yearly 


But It's Mighty Important! 


Test milling of the wheats, and expert laboratory control—from wheat field to bakery—are 


an old story in the production of COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘bakers flours." 


Nothing is left to chance. This scientific control and milling ‘know how” are com- 
bined to furnish you flours of uniform, dependable baking characteristics that meet your 


particular baking needs. 


Ample supplies of selected wheats, controlled wheat blends and the great capacity of 
the Commander-Larabee family of mills are your assurance of better baking throughout the 


year with Commander-Larabee Flours. 


Thencs a COMMANDER-LARABEE Hlowr Lo 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING @ SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER 
® WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS e¢ FINE CAKE FLOURS ¢ BISCUIT AND 
CRACKER FLOURS © SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS © COOKIE FLOURS 












COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices « Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Hearty Breakfast 


N a recent issue of “Life,” in a 

story about Bing Crosby, is the 
following interesting paragraph: 

“His only notable indulgence is in 
food. Curiously he seldom eats an 
evening meal, and when he attends 
a dinner party he sits politely look- 
ing on. If hosts importune him to 
eat something, he may accept a bowl 
of corn flakes. Breakfast and lunch, 
however, are gastronomic pinnacles 
of Crosby’s day. His idea of break- 
fast encompasses orange juice; a 
stack of pancakes with cream and 
sugar, a steak smothered in lamb 
chops, and a bow! of oatmeal for des- 


sert.” 


The infamous Roman emperor, He- 
liogabalus, made quite a name for 
himself in his short four-year reign, 
for his fabulous banquets and fancy 
menus. It was not unusual for him 
to have the brains of 500 or 600 
ostriches served at a single repast 
along with generous assortments of 
heads including those of parrots, 
pheasants and peacocks! 


A New Combine 


DISPATCH from England tells 

us that a new simple combine 
of special value for small farms is 
being tried out in Central England. 
The machine does not cut the crop, 
but merely cuts off the heads, which 
are guided to a miniature drum and 
there threshed. The grain is then 
held either in bulk or passes into 
sacks. 

It is said that the cost of this little 
combine is no more than an ordinary 
binder. Naturally, the straw is left 
standing in the field, and while the 
dispatch does not mention it, it is 
possible that the straw may be subse- 
quently burned or cut and baled. 

This seems like a most modern in- 
vention. The truth is, however, that 
it is no more than a copy of a similar 
device that was used by the ancient 
Romans to harvest the wheat crops 
in Gaul and Britain some 1700 or 
more years ago. The machine then 
was pushed by a number of oxen, 
the heads nipped off with a wide 
knife, guided into a box on a cart, 
and threshed by. hand as the whole 
machine walked along. The threshed 
grain was passed behind to some- 
thing resembling a fanning mill, 
where the chaff and weeds were 
cleaned out. 

This illustrates once more the 
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truth of the old adage, “And there 
is no new thing under the sun.”— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


Government English 


ARL BUNTIN, president of. the 

O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., told 
the following incident in a recent 
address at the clinic on distribution 
held in Minneapolis under the aus- 
pices of the committee on distribu- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

Unfortunately, many of the govern- 
ment reports designed to aid indus- 
try have not been made available 
in forms which are most useful to 
the average businessman. This is 
well illustrated by an incident which 
was recently told about in the Camp 
Livingston Communique. It seems 
that someone had wired to a govern- 
ment bureau asking whether hydro- 
chloric acid could be used to clean 
a given type of boiler tube. The 
answer was “Uncertainties of reac- 
tive processes make use of hydro- 
chloric acid undesirable where al- 
kalinity is involved.” The inquirer 
wrote back thanking the bureau for 
the advice and saying that he would 
use hydrochloric acid. 

The bureau responded by wiring: 
“Regrettable decision involves uncer- 
tainties. Hydrochloric acid will pro- 
duce submuriate invalidating reac- 
tions.” Again the man wrote thank- 
ing the bureau for its advice, say that 
he was glad to know that hydro- 
chloric acid was all right. This time 
the bureau wired in plain English: 
“Hydrochloric acid will eat the hell 
out of your tube.” 

I mention this incident simply to 
caution you to be certain that you 
understand the full import of some of 
the material‘ which you may desire 
to obtain from government sources. 





Throw in the Towel 


O you hate to dry dishes? Then 

you'll want to lavish affection 
upon the San Angelo-Tom-Green 
County (Texas) Health Unit, which 
states that it is highly unsanitary 
to dry dishes because dish cloths 
“cannot help collecting dust and 
germs.” 

Dishes should be washed with soap 
and water, says the S. A.-T. G.-H. U., 
and placed in water of 180 degrees 
for about two minutes. Then allow 
them to drain but don’t, under any 
circumstances, lift a hand to dry 
them. 

Why most of us haven’t been 
struck down long ago as a result of 
unsanitary dish cloths in the home 
we wouldn’t be knowing. All we 
know is we’re never going to dry an- 
other dish as long as we live, so help 
us Rinso.—Gourmet. 

A Harlem butcher despairingly 
posted a sign: “Leg-O-Nuttin.”— 
Printers’ Ink. 

~] 


Popular ““Teen- Town’ 


N idea which is proving profitable 
in an eastern restaurant is 
“Teen-Town,” which consists of sev- 
eral booths and a juke box in a sec- 
tion of the restaurant partitioned off 
and devoted exclusively to teenagers. 
It is popular at noontime, after 
school, and evenings, when it is a 
gathering place for § after-movie 
dates. 

Special high school “bargain 
lunches” at 35c and 40c consisting, 
not of sandwiches but of meat, po- 
tatoes, vegetable and all the trim- 
mings, are served in Teen-Town on- 
ly. 
The after-school trade at Teen- 
Town is thriving. The restaurant 
operator feels that students who buy 
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a coke and then sit chatting with 
their compatriots are unprofitable 
guests. Hence Teen-Town does not 
offer cokes unless served with a 
sandwich. It offers special nutritioys 
combinations of sandwiches and milk 
for a mid-afternoon snack to thoge 
in Teen-Town exclusively. The em. 
phasis on nutrition pleases parents 
also. — American Restaurant Maga. 
zine. 


Almost Missed 


AN Indian entered a small country 

store in New Mexico, which dis. 
played on the counter a cheese cart. 
wheel equipped with a large over. 
head knife for slicing off cheese jn 
the desired amounts. 

Clutching his brightly colored 
blanket about him with one hand and 
holding a dime in the other, he mo- 
tioned toward the cheese, showed the 
grocer his dime and grunted: “Dime, 
cheese.” 

The grocer regulated the large 
knife and let it down to slice off a 
sliver of cheese about an eighth of 
an inch thick. 

Looking at the pitifully thin slice, 
the Indian muttered: “Ugh, darn 
near missed.” 


Storage 


Come out to the valley where the 
yellow grain 

Whispers along the road and fills the 
plain 

With the voices of the wind, and the 
houses wait 

Along the sunlit miles in quiet state 

Beside the groves of trees that rest 
the eye 

On a road, horizonless, from sky to 
sky. 

This is the land, the harvest home of 
wheat, 

And here where two roads cross you 
well may meet, 

Like hives of giant bees, row upon 
row, 

In steel or wood, the harvest over- 
flow. 

Big elevators burst that could not 
hold 

This coinage of the earth, this mint- 
less gold. 

Here, against death, for those who 
kill no more, 

We hold the weapons of hope by the 


ready door. 

And when the madmen die and ter- 
rors cease, 

Here are the waiting armories of 
peace. 


Allen E. Woodall. 
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FLOUR BUYERS’ HEADACHES .- 


HE recent elimination of the butter subsidy 
and the corresponding increase in ceiling 
prices of that commodity naturally suggest a pat- 
tern that may soon be followed in the case of 
flour. Probably no one in the breadstuffs indus- 
tries expects the flour subsidy to continue beyond 
the end of the government’s current fiscal year 
next June 30, for the reason that Congress is un- 
likely any longer to provide tax money for such 
payments. The major uncertainty is whether the 
subsidy will be dropped before June 30 or allowed 
to run out its course. 

Raising the ceiling price on flour means ad- 
yaneing the ceiling on bread, which in turn is tied 
up with the administration’s wage rate policy. 
With various government officials alternately 
blowing hot and cold in public statements on the 
matter of wage and price advances, it is obvious 
that the federal policy is still in the making. But 
it is rather generally believed that some kind of 
wage rate advance will be sanctioned, probably 
between 15 and 20%. 

Within a few months or less of the time that 
any such wage rate advance gets the Washington 
stamp of approval, the increases will be turning 
up in all the labor contracts of a substantial ma- 
jority of wholesale bakers. Already a start has 
been made in that direction. Under present bread 
ceilings, the baking industry simply cannot absorb 
such a general wage rate advance and bread prices 
will have to give—either case by case in individual 
markets or by a general order lifting the ceiling 
a penny a loaf. Flour subsidy elimination would 
probably follow quickly on any such development. 
With the subsidy off one half of the “bread and 
butter” team, the way is partly made for dealing 
with the other, with wage rate increases to take 
some of the sting out of it. 

These events shape up a difficult outlook for 
the flour buyer, but one which appears to have 
left him so far, curiously, unmoved. Despite this 
prospect of a 60c sack advance in flour prices he 
seems to be more concerned about the possibility 
of 5¢ sack, more or less, that might be obtained 
by waiting out the market another month in the 
expectation of an addition to the present subsidy 
payment. 

No doubt there isa variety of reasons for this 
indifference. Most buyers probably are covered 
ahead for three to four months, outside the family 
trade, and regard that backlog of commitments 
as risk enough at a time when the nation’s econ- 
omy is shifting from a war to a peace basis and 
the country possesses a very large wheat crop. 

Many a buyer remembers the terrific inventory 
losses that followed price declines in flour and 
Sugar after World War I and is wary of getting 
caught in another debacle of that kind. The story 
is told of one prominent bakery owner, whose 1920 
experience remained so vivid that on his death 
bed he advised his subordinates against buying 
flour more than a few weeks ahead in these post- 
war days. 

Then, too, the present bakery profit squeeze 
under the bread ceilings provides a rather discour- 
aging background for heavy forward flour pur- 
chases. And possibly also millers have too often 
cried “wolf” in predicting the end of flour produc- 
lion payments in the past two years to make their 
present fears impressive. 

But all of these very real hazards outlined 
above are matched by equally oppressive possibili- 
ties on the other for the buyer whose inventories 
are kept low, 

Millers from now on will have to hold unfilled 
Sales close to their pre-subsidy booking levels to 

Safe in collecting payments from the govern- 
ment on what has been sold with subsidy help. 
Even if all mills are put on an equal footing by 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


allowing the payments to run out for all alike on 
June 30, there is a limit to the volume of orders 
mills can take. In that event probably very little 
subsidized flour could be sold after early April 
since millers would have to grind out the last of 
it by June 30.. If this reading of the palm of the 
future is correct, then there remains at the most 
no more than five months of subsidized flour book- 
ings ahead and possibly even less. 

The trade disturbances that might attend the 
termination of the subsidy are not too pleasant to 
contemplate. We should not want to be, for ex- 
ample, a grocery merchant trying to sell post-sub- 
sidy flour at 60c sack or so more than the price 
of a more provident competitor down the street; 
nor a baker with a flour cost this much higher 
than that of some neighboring plant during the 
readjustment period. Some volume seeker in the 
industry might try the ancient game of not going 
along with the bread price advance, although there 
may not be much leeway even with the extra pen- 
ny if the production and sales controls of bakery 
products in War Food Order No. 1 are dropped 
simultaneously with a price advance. 


All of these inequities, of course, would wash 
out in time, but the conflicting prospects just now 
are the kind that put wrinkles in the countenance 
of the man who has to think them through. 


@e$56e 
OUR RIGHT TO EAT RIGHT 


E knew a lady whose household budget, be- 

fore it went bust, was built on the principle: 
“Get what you want and pay for it when you can.” 
She would have had not the slightest difficulty 
in meeting modern optimum nutritional require- 
ments if she had known about them. She simply 
would have put the right things on the table, in 
the right amount, and let the old man and the 
grocer worry about the economics. If she had 
lived under the benevolent aegis of the New Deal, 
she’d have dropped all the sordid money details 
right into Uncle Sam’s lap. 

Uncle Sam wouldn’t have paid the bill or en- 
dorsed the invoice in the good lady’s day, but he 
does now. This is the basic philosophy of our cur- 
rent socialistic democracy. It flowers in our ex- 
tension of the Bill of Rights to include the right 
of a job for every person who wants one. If pri- 
vate enterprise can’t or doesn’t provide the job, 
government will. In effect, Uncle Sam tells us 
what we need and must have, then proceeds to 
give us the means to have it. Coming in from the 
field of general economy to the-dinner table, he 
tells us what ought to be there, and how much, 
then moves in the direction of ‘fitting pocket book 
to price or price to pocket book. One of these de- 
vices involves minimum wages and the other max- 
imum prices—both by government fiat. There is 
still another device—subsidy, or outright gift from 
the public treasury. 


To pin our little discussion strictly to the lev- 
el of the dinner plate, nutrition long since emerged 
from the test tube and stepped over into sociology 
and economics. The free school lunch has become 
not only a mechanism for teaching-what is the right 
thing to eat but also for setting it before several 
million of our children at a present annual cost of 
$100,000,000, to be increased to many times that 
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amount and many more millions of children and 
even to adults as soon as there are enough votes 
in Congress to do it. The Aiken bill providing a 
national minimum diet through an expanded form 
of food stamp plan is again drawing inside notice. 
This bill has been dormant through the war, but 
may get attention from Congress when farm sur- 
pluses reappear. 


But the science of nutrition outside as well as 
inside of government closets moves in the same 
direction. It is not enough, says science, to dis- 
close what to eat and how much; nutrition must 
go farther, and concern itself with the public’s 
ability to buy. On the extreme left, in this gal- 
lery, are those who willingly would have sub- 
scribed to the old lady’s “get what you want and 
pay for it when—or if—you can.” On the right 
are those who have been willing to make the prac- 
tice of good nutrition conform to the realities of 
good economy. Among these latter were the pro- 
moters of flour and bread enrichment. Among 
them, too, it would seem, are the directors of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., whose spokesman says 
for them: 


“There is essential agreement that sound evi- 
dence should be established concerning the food 
requirements of each citizen to provide for health, 
vigor and efficiency—and with reasonable enjoy- 
ment and economy. Sooner or later these two 
latter criteria must be satisfied.” 


OLD MILLING FAMILY RETIRES 


 * prhaagiereng by the International Milling Co. of 

the entire capital stock of Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
of Salina, Kansas, signals the retirement of the 
Shellabarger family from the milling industry aft- 
er association with it for nearly 170 years. 

The first Shellabarger mil) was one of the 
earliest to be built in the hills of Pennsylvania— 
in 1776. It continued to be owned and operated by 
the pioneers of the Shellabarger family for at least 
two generations, after which the family’s milling 
record was broken until two great-grandsons of 
the founder journeyed to Illinois before the Civil 
War and later built a small mill at Decatur, 
which thereafter continued to be the family head- 
quarters, although in the early eighties it again 
went pioneering and became interested in a mill 
at Salina, then near the western edge of wheat 
production in Kansas. Another member of the 
family also milled for many years at Topeka, then 
the principal milling center of Kansas, with six 
active and successful mills. 

In 1896, Fred D. Shellabarger, son of the 
Decatur Shellabargers, became manager of the 
500-bbl mill at Salina, and in the succeeding 
golden age of small mill successes in the South- 
west, substantially increased the size, importance 
and profits of the business. Upon his death he was 
succeeded by Jess B. Smith, the first man outside 
the Shellabarger family to be placed in a position 
of responsibility. The company’s record under 
management of Mr. Smith and, in more recent 
years, of Elmer W. Reed, is well known. The 
Shellabarger family at Decatur disposed of its 
majority stock in the company a few months ago, 
principally to Joseph F. Porter and Mrs. Porter, 
daughter of Fred D. Shellabarger, and it is the 
sale of this interest and of all other share interest 
to the International company that terminates the 
Shellabarger family connection with the milling 
industry. 

A half century or so ago the Shellabargers of 
Decatur were important figures in milling and for 
a number of years largely directed the policies of 
the Millers National Association, which lost influ- 
ence in the industry about the turn of the century 
and was later displaced by the Millers National 
Federation, 
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Lumsden Building Toronto 2, Ontario ANNU: 
. Cable Address, “Palmking” 
a Cash 
Accoul 
) for future export trade is somewhat : : opeato 
Net Profit of $270,357 for Past Year  ' {ute cxport trade is somewhat United Kingdom Best me 
. : di ; ici September Customer Demin 
itions, the directors anticipate that + 
Reported by Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. “ins. ‘h: szectors anticipate that a be it 
sii dai il : mi ilies aeenatibin nah tinue for the next year,” he said. u al 
UEGNO, Ut —Ene ANHUR TEPC company, advised shareholders tha The operations of Purity Baking Toronto, Ont. — Exports of flour Office | 
of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., (formerly out of the above profits three quar- c rapes < rn 5 Other ' 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., terly dividends at the rate of 62%4c Co., Ltd., (a tna ee cepa: pene iy age’ oe vagy ial iat Good 
Ltd.,) Toronto, for the year ended per share totaling $88,125 were paid Were Yeported as satisfactory at ported by the Dominion Bureau of 
July 31, 1945, shows a net profit of or declared on the preferred shares. most branches. Three small baking Statistics at 954,215 bbls, compared 
$270,357 compared with $246,196 in The consolidated working capital of plants were sold during the year and_ with 1,215,683 in the corresponding Accoun 
the preceding year. While the net the company at July 31, 1945, the proceeds therefrom applied in month last year. The total quantity a 
profit increased, the operating profit amounted to $1,482,688, reflecting an reduction of the bank loan of Purity of flour exported in the nine months Bank | 
was lower, amounting to $1,179,955 increase of $145,636 during the year, Baking Co., Ltd., guaranteed by the of the calendar year ending with ai 
as against $1,421,660 for the previ- after providing $111,677 for net ex- company, which now stands at $921,- September was _ 10,700,713 bbls, less 
ous year. The gain in net profit was penditures on additions to fixed as- 000 against 10,623,975 in the same period hg 
largely due to the fact that the re- sets. During the year 1,000 preferred J. 2 Daas o Vins eeadies tek Me. of preceding year. First m 
fund of wheat drawback to the Com- shares of par value stock of $40 each + > Ee ieee P Exports of Canadian wheat in Sep. CAPIT! 
modity Prices Stabilization Corp. were purchased in the open market ‘ector, retired during the year after tomber are given at 30,134,151 bus, wal 
was substantially lower. Net profit, at a cost of $40,417 and redeemed 40 tee of mabe with the company compared with 26,636,695 in the same coMM( 
exclusive of the refundable portion and canceled. in various capacities. month of 1944, while during the first 36,0 
of the excess profits tax, stood at Sales of the company’s products ie ial Be be nine months of the current year 221,- = 
$219,357, compared with $205,196. The continued at a high level throughout 908,210 bus were exported, against 
financial statement appears on this the year and production was main- TWO SPILLERS DIRECTORS — 212,556,075 in the same period of 
page. tained at maximum capacity, Mr. VISIT CANADIAN PLANTS Previous year. Con 
D. I. Walker, president of the Walker reported. “While the outlook ‘ sass slit ai The United Kingdom was Canada’s vo 
aoe Wee , oronto, Ont.—Wilfr - vernon, leading market for flour in Septem- : 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL ae eee aatee nee LTD., FOR THE technical director of Spillers, Ltd., ber with a total of 383,285 bbls fol : 
oe London, Eng., and Sir Archibald lowed by Italy with 171,888, Russia al 
PS oes ches FeFeis sc oeeenens ks roy 3 oe $ 2,694 $ 4,066 Forbes, director and financial ad- 113,548, Jamaica 67,137, Newfound- 
Subsidiary companies’ trade accounts ................sseeeee 94,935 76,520 Visor, arrived in Toronto Oct. 24. land 59,342, Yugoslavia 33,800 and palin. 
col ie Nag w+ ge OR pe gg ET a 1,762,607 1,894,443 Their purnose is to make a study Trinidad 20.475. Offi 
Wheat Board, at cost ..... «A ley 9 = EOE 1,236,127 1,152,798 Of the latest development in mill The United Kingdom was also the 
Inventories, flour, grains, cereals, feeds, containers and supplies 1,940,244 1,861,129 building and milling machinery on leading market for Canadian wheat td 
A INE DINO ss ica Shove sek 5. ecites cor baaees $5,036,608 $4,988,956 this continent. They will also visit the in September, taking 9,458,369 bus, teksts 
Deferred charges ....-.......--. ia 99s ass ohn Meprer tad sah 68,607 78,720 Spillers mill in Calgary which has followed by the United States ee 
gg ee oe 721.518 asssg2 not operated for some years. with 6,188,794, Netherlands 2,593,527, — 
oO ; MAM Sor Lct hy stv s kee oui dedi esi Via scerNacsess 50,99 47, iti i : : —: 
Real Pi aggy ong OP TP OPOOIRRIED aioe sri cc ecis cee 3,004, at nehincat ee a eee ae eee py sche ge ty Ty sami 
Patents, trad k da d DE: Gtekne ONS 5 oh ay bh.0 0.00 0.6.0 0000s , ’ , ’ ’ ” 
Peatwar selene wader the eneue Saree eer ore 316,000 221,000 MAJOR TO WEST INDIES 130.491, Erie 981,874, French Africa 
$9,198,287 $9,234,656 Toronto. Ont.—The Canadian min- 849,433 and New Zealand 729,680. 
LIABILITIES ister of trade and commerce has an- pinion: hande elena tik Wl 
nn INI © 5: Sis as slr berg 0 sb iO hacen cle 8 6.6. vw hE es $1,993,440 $1,844,132 
MOSM GHMMNGE. “S's i200 cvuvace coaws bh 1,110,901 936,216 novnced the annointment of T. Grant 
Set seas ive eee eee — °° Ce Major as trade commissioner to the VANCOUVER VISITORS 
Spaces We tauee op tapeeak, ees Meshes 22 420,208 194432 eastern eroun of the British West Vancouver, B. C.—Two visitors to 
Indies. his territory also including the city during the week on busi- 
bia’ ak Gee ack Mas te teh a a $3,651,904 British and Dutch Guiana. Mr. Ma- ness were James Warrie, vice presi- 
lateral security—$3,500,000 jor was formerly supervisor of the dent in charge of sales for the Quak- 
ps eed poo tyr lg anal TEU: Sides ee doe tebiccsedesevecs 125,000 125,000 department’s British West Indies er Oats Co. of Peterboro, Ont., and 
> SA 1,880,000 2,400,000 Shipping division. W. Bell of the same firm. 
Ce CED Sh Coo base decbeccresense rc esereceet so ece ue 1,830,000 2,205,700 
Special reserve available only to provide for losses on 
- bs geen OF WEICE-GOWR CL BONO 2. cic cccevcccsunce 766,308 *abazs As 
i. ns Se aT GS dk See ahEAEOESH bck eu nd ee neebee chew) ' Apebas e ‘ 
ES CE I eS eee Cee npr 1,043,060 $49,248 
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Conti t Liabilities: f 1 Purity Baki . Ltd., and 1 
iiiiimrerat saan itee: Senreatee, ot-pente lesan 4. Suane, Bebene. Oo, Eat. sed We Best Net Profit in Past Five Years th 
at the fixed rates of exchange $479,472. wi 


PROFIT AND LOSS—1944-45 








Toronto. Ont.— The St. Lawrence 


ada’s chances of meeting foreign 





Earnings from operations Penne tener reece ree eeeeeeeeesesees  ceseee $1,495,087 Elour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., competition in the postwar years, 
ee I oc ns sy Secs 6b beUbe bs obeNbasie’sboceeeet $ ——  - + -ssaemem _ n = A 
NT INI 6 rs ig Se. el vm 514d bene kw b's bw ORS Abs Ey ere fo 9 2 reports net earnings of $131.007 for many in the industry believe. 
a a woe ee oo ere ee ee ee asF ae0 booser the year ended Aug. 31, 1945, the During the year contracts were An 
A Si gist iae chicos cos stastvandpeccencns sss, aan :..... best in five years. This compares entered into covering the erection 
PeOwemen C6F 1ow8 OF: GUBGIGIATY o.oo s ecw cccccaccocesces 31,000 475,597 with $127,850 in the preceding year. of additional storage for wheat and 
Balance before providing for refund of wheat drawback and Although net was higher, operating a new feed mill at Montreal and a v 
. tees = eae Ghia teehee ease h ae eses ise ys Calon sedars pares 1,019,490 profit showed a reduction due to the new warehouse with grain storage is E 1 
rovision or retun o whea (y \ 4g |.) Serv Te TT err. ee ae - “it. > aaa ss Ps ° 
EN See CN GE PROUIND e500 ob re dentcactccctsvedesee 467,031 300,133. SIN trend of costs. general to all to be erected in Quebec City. To @ 
mee eee Aa ce ad Tae Canadian mils. Operating profit is finance these extensions the company ae 
v r r year n or refunda : : ° > p 
wee" oe eee ereey Der aeeitsre ark $ 219,357 riven at $294.553 compared with has sold privately an issue of $400,- 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .........ccceeeeeeeee teens 51,000 $371065 in the previous 12 months, 000 first mortgage 3%% 10-year 
Net profit for the year carried to consolidated surplus.... ...... $ 270,357 while revenue from investments bonds on a basis to cost the company 
amounted to $8.786 as agairst $14- 3%. The total cost of the extensions 
Balance July 31, 1944 ..............0. on oes ERR NO $ 49,248 795. The balance sheet and profit will approximate $350,000 and of this 
Ada: Adjustments affecting prior years— and loss account appear on page 25. nearly $170.000 has already been ex- ; 
rovision for repayment of wheat drawbacks and for iti 
eee AGE, BOE  SUMIIOE | 5.65 60.0 0:0.5.6.60550b acd tere Se eee re oe In his statement to Shareholders, pended. The new facilities should b 
Léss additional provision for taxes on income $179,000, D. A. Campbell, president of the be ready about Jan. 1, 1946. g 
he” Merced wenuindlnne ase coaegree a1e1 Company, said that costs of overa- The regular dividends on the pre- 
‘ ——_ tion during the year have risen stead- ferred shares of the company, at ed 
Surplus arising from redemption of preference shares— ; j al 
(after deducting $417.50, the cost of redeeming 1,000 ily and are still rising. Since 1939 rate of 7% per annum, were 61 90 
SOE: MRE iin nd nds osckechiwinds ontac de che? paves 2.387 labor costs are shown to have in- during the year and in addition $ 
Net profit for the year ended July 31, 1945............6- oe evees 270,357 creased from 60 to over 90%. These per share has been paid on the com- Flour 
$1,131,184 rising costs are believed to be com- mon shares in the form of four quar- 
roe eau ban Rov. be west, to Duly _ iSee oer Sere $8,125 mon to all Canadian mills and unless terly dividends of 35c per share each 
OV. O JULY Sh, LB4D.. wc een cees ’ 
—_—_——.._ checked, will certainly greatly cur- and a bonus dividend of 50c per share. 
enh TU M4; GOES 66k Avs cok as ween $1,043,059 tail if not actually annihilate Can- The demand for flour from abroad 
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has achieved a new all-time record, 
the total exports of Canadian flour 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1945, be- 
ing 14,276,837 bbls. The company 
has operated to full capacity through- 


out the year and there is every indi- 
cation that foreign demand for Ca- 
nadian flour under Mutual Aid and 
government credits will continue for 
many months to come. 


{NNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD., FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED AUG. 31, 1945, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR 
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ASSETS 

1944-45 1943-44 
Clit. LAE TRNE RV VNC IEEE TT FON Oy PERN eh aie Wee sepsis $ 40,748 $ 3,500 
Accounts receivable, trade—less reserve ...............0.00000e 295,730 386,219 
Accounts receivable, other—less reserve ..................--- 386,204 328,679 
[nVENtOTIES secscccccverccrcccerrcrverrersersevereacseessneees 1,027,086 1,769,173 
accrued interest on GEO ir ise tae er ene ee ae ee 1,750 4,360 
Prepaid taxes, insurance, Ctc. .....s.seee eee e eee eee eee eeee 15,665 14,670 
Dominion of Canada pean. Ge RIES So Skis vnc rhs 0.0 baud. > beaten 250,000 
Investments SE AIR & poner aoe ae oreo ae ee ee are eee 109,750 117,350 
Land (At COBE) ceeeeerecerevcserccccerercerssrrsrvecsescceers 133,109 133,109 
Buildings and machinery, less reserve ......:.........eeee00- 535,168 409,548 
Motors (at cost, less depreciation) ...........-...eeseeeeeee 10,693 3,500 
Office furniture (at cost, less depreciation)................... 1,000 1,000 
Other real estate (at cost, less depreciation) ............... 15,176 16,244 
Gand will, WPROOMEMR) GEO sist cevsnicvesecwtecensogevcs 1 1 

$2,572,080 $3,437,353 

LIABILITIES 

1944-45 1943-44 
RemaUNts PAF RWIS. iis ee oe cede cee cebeee sew rerecrcaeeeues $ 396,414 196,238 
CED: o.6. sg RMAOM OS'S O65 BAL 9 0.8 54> 66 Heme Ap ¢ biWbe BAe e-e!e'b'6:9 aialbis 164,975 347,113 
SE OVER N55 5.0 8.0r tio ehes't 500k S) Fe cab te eeVe cng teseseriane eeEee's 37,473 
SE LOR SAS eEE Co Eee ese eH Se eed sees etecdbctoverscecorece§  erdoge 1,215,000 
Unclaimed GividendS .........ceesecceesesreseerrerseresecnces 166 161 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, 

Se. re ok et ee ae eee ee 30,330 90,174 
Reserve for FULUTS GOPPTOCIATION ou... ccsccrccccessevceveccees 105,600 105,600 
Reserve FOF COMVIMBONCIOS 2... cccsscccvcccccccsvscscccccecees 30,000 30,000 
First mortgage bonds, 34% maturing Jan. 1, 1955............ ee. . Wikkeas 
CAPITAL STOCK—7% cumulative preferred: 

Authorized 6,000 shares $100 par value; issued — 5,750 

GE ee ae NOE | 3 0.6.5.5 0 b.5.00065440 8 ckesurw vee 553,500 553,500 
COMMON—Authorized, 50,000 shares no par value; issued— 

ae OCU cm. sO sce bse Peaelt: pb 4 8 8ly 46 64 508s 035 be Ue bakeaears 269,777 
CAMA] SUPPTUB 06s eevee vesescesertoveseseseesss 21,600 
| a SA eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 570,817 








$3,437,353 


Contingent Liability—Trade paper discounted, $162,517. 


The company has outstanding commitments for additions to plant and 


of approximately $188,000. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Net operating profit 
Revenue from investments 


Deduct—Directors’ fees ..........eeeeeeee 
Officers’ remuneration .................. 
OE EPPS er ea eae ae ce ie eee 
Provision for depreciation ............. 
PPOVINIGED “De GE psc ov eee chev ee dedes 

oe ga eee a a 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














machinery 

1944-45 1943-44 

$294,553 $371,065 

8,786 14,795 

$303,40 $385,860 
-. $ 4,700 $ 4,075 
44,251 43,275 
50 287 
30,000 80,000 

93,331 130,373 258,010 

$131,007 $127,850 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6 H 
eaKke Criry 












OvT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 














AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 ° 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE = 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, It. 


King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 

--. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 














HARDESTY MILLING 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export 


DOVER, 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


co. 


OHIO 











Memphis, Tenn. 
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European 


CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


7 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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SCOTTISH CO-OP MILLS 
ACTIVE DURING THE WAR 


London, Eng.—It has_ recently 
been revealed that during the war 
the flour mills of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society distrib- 
uted 1,388,000 sacks (280 Ibs) of flour 
per year, compared with 900,000 
sacks per year before the war—an 
increase of 488,000 sacks per year. 

The society’s flour mills—Chance- 
lot (Edinburgh), Regent (Glasgow), 
Junction (Leith), and Fyvie (Aber- 
deenshire)—were running day and 
night, seven days a week, for many 
long stretches. The Regent mill suf- 
fered during the blitz on Clydeside, 
and a fire and explosion partially 
destroyed the Junction oatmeal mill. 
Two land mines also dropped simul- 
taneously about 100 yards from the 
Junction mills, blowing in about 200 
windows. 

The figures for oatmeal production 
at the society’s Junction and Fyvie 
mills rose from 7,000 tons per year 
to 26,000 tons, while pearl barley 
jumped from 2,000 tons per year to 
4,800 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH AIM TO PRODUCE 
WHEAT, SUGAR AT HOME 


London, Eng.—Imports of wheat 
and flour into France during June 
and July totaled 142,660 tons from 
the United States and 4,709 tons 
from Argentina. It is reported that 
the French mission, which recently 
visited Argentina, bought 100,000 
tons of Plate wheat from the five 
chief shippers. The imports of corn 
during June and July were 15,260 
tons. 

Apparently, however, France is 
aiming at self-sufficiency in wheat. 
M. Pleven, French Minister of Na- 
tional Economy and Finance, has said 
that his government intends produc- 
ing sufficient wheat and sugar at 
home to dispense with imports. Farm- 
ers are being exhorted to make the 
country independent of foreign wheat 
and it is believed they are being paid 
the present record price (700 francs 
per 220 lbs) to this end. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. G. RAIKES’ VACATION 
SPENT IN DEVONSHIRE 


London, Eng.—C. F. G. Raikes, 
manager of the London Office of 
The Northwestern Miller, who, since 
his illness in July, 1940, has been 
unable to take an active part in the 
affairs of his office, is now living 
in the north of England, in a large 
military camp, of which his son-in- 
law, Brigadier R. T. O. Cary, is the 
commandant. After the death of 
Mrs. Raikes, in the west of England 
last October, Mr. Raikes returned 
to his home in London, where he 
lived for four months with his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, but on the lat- 
ter securing the appointment at Cat- 
terick Camp, Yorkshire, it meant 
that Mr. Raikes must go there, 
too, as he could not. remain alone 
in London. A large house was al- 
lotted to them in the camp, two 
rooms being set apart for Mr. 
Raikes’ own personal use, and he 














finds much enjoyment in the activi- 
ties of the camp. One advantage 
the family has over most people 
these days is that they have a good 
staff of:servants to do the work of 
the house, drawn from the military 
personnel of the camp, men and 
women. Another privilege Mr. 
Raikes appreciates and enjoys is that 
he has been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Officers’ Club and has 
the free use of the club’s reading 
room, where he can see all the pa- 
pers. He says the camp is set in 
very beautiful surroundings and 
within a short distance is the old 
and interesting town of Richmond, 
Yorkshire (not to be confused with 
Richmond, Surrey, near London). 
The one defect is the climate, for 
there is a good deal of rain. The tem- 
perature rarely rises above moderate 
and is very cold in winter. 

The family owns a cottage in 
Devonshire, in the southwest of Eng- 
land, a very delectable and beautiful 
part of the country, and vacation 
time coming along in early Sep- 
tember decided to spend it at the 
cottage. This involved a journey 
of about 500 miles, by road, but 
on the outward trip this was broken 
in London for a night. The holiday 
had to be curtailed on account of 
the prospective visit of Princess 
Mary, the sister of King George, 
who is the Hon. Colonel of the Royal 
Corps of Signals, to Catterick Camp, 
to present to the American Corps of 
Signals a large bronze statue repre- 
senting the badge of the corps. The 
return journey was made by car, the 
half-way stopping place this time 
being Birmingham. As showing how 
full to overflowing our cities are 
at the present time,.a friend of 
Brigadier Cary applied at 64 hotels 
in London before he found accom- 
modation for Mr. Raikes alone, while 
the brigadier himself had to shake 
down at the War Office. Mrs. Cary 
had gone on ahead. At Birmingham 
also, the large hotels were all full 
and it was only after calling at 13 
that accommodation was found, at 
a small private one. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DROUTH HITS AUSTRALIA 


London, Eng.—The Australian De- 
partment of Commerce has reduced 
its estimate of the growing wheat 
crop in Australia from 150,000,000 
bus to 135,000,000 bus. Some private 
reports forecast a crop of only 110,- 
000,000 bus. The reason for these 
smaller estimates is the appearance 
of drouth in parts of Victoria, South 
Australia and other wheat growing 





‘areas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 
POLICY QUESTIONED 


London, Eng.—The question of per- 
mitting country millers to manufac- 
ture self-rising flour was brought up 
in the House of Commons recently. 
The country millers who did not man- 
ufacture this type of flour before the 
war have not been permitted to pro- 
duce it; under a ruling of the Minis- 
ter of Food. ' 

The proponents argue that if coun- 





try millers were permitted to make 
self-rising flour, much waste of trans- 
port would be prevented. Sir Ben 
Smith, Minister of Food, replied that 
while packaging materials had been 
in short supply, new manufacturers 
and packers of self-rising flour, 
whether situated in town or country, 
had not been licensed. The matter, 
he said, was frequently under review 
and when packaging materials be- 
come available, the question will be 
reconsidered. He was not aware that 
when all the circumstances were tak- 
en into account the present system 
involved any waste of transport. 
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ENGLISH MILLS HAMPERED 
BY SHORT WHEAT SUPPLY 


London, Eng.—While supplies of 
home grown wheat appear to have 
improved, it is reported that in a 
few cases native wheat is so scarce 
that mills are compelled to use a 
grist of nearly all—though not en- 
tirely—imported wheat. The _ stop- 
page of work at the docks has put 
a great strain on rail and road trans- 
port and fears are expressed of a 
slower wheat movement from the 
country to the port mills. 

Though little complaint is heard on 
the London Corn Exchange concern- 
ing the condition and quality of re- 
cent deliveries of new crop wheat, it 
is known that a considerable propor- 
tion will give the millers trouble. 
The October official report of the 
Ministry of Agriculture states that 
although wheat in all areas is of 
fairly good quality, much of it is only 
in fair condition. 

The recent scarcity of homegrown 
wheat has affected the supply of 
English flour, of which less than usual 
has been forthcoming from the mills. 
Apparently, however, none of the bis- 
cuit manufacturers who depend on 





- this wheat for their manufacture 


have actually had to go short of their 
requirements, even those who do 
what is known as a “scaling” busi- 
ness (selling in retail packages). 
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R. P. KEMBER IN LONDON 


London, Eng.—R. P. Kember, ex- 
port manager of the Fort Garry Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., ar- 
rived in England, by air, on Oct. 12. 
He has been spending the greater 
part of the week, Oct. 15 to 20, in 
London, investigating the present 
flour situation and visiting his rep- 
resentatives and other old friends in 
this market. He holds optimistic 
views regarding the removal of con- 
trol on the import of flour, believing 
it will come about much sooner than 
the importers anticipate. The im- 
porters shake their heads at his 
views but express the hope that he 
may be right in his prophecy that 
direct trading will be possible within 
the next two years or even 18 
months. Mr. Kember now has left 
London for Bristol. From there, he 
intends to visit the northern markets 
and Scotland, but will be- in London 
again before he returns home. 





SMALL WHEAT CROP GETS 
HIGH PRICES IN FRANCE 


London, Eng.—According to an of- 
ficial statement the wheat area jn 
France has suffered a loss of about 
1,235,000 acres through wet weather 
during sowing time last autumn, and 
the wheat crop this year is estimated 
at 160,000,000 bus against a prewar 
average of 288,000,000 bus. Hovw- 
ever, there is a heavy carry-over 
from the 1944 harvest, estimated by 
some authorities at 72,000,000 bus. 
French farmers are urged to increase 
sowings for the 1946 harvest. 

Commenting on the new season’s 
price of 700 francs per 220 lbs (ap. 
proximately $14 per 220 lbs) against 
450 francs last year, for wheat on 
the farm, the Paris correspondent 
of the Corn Trade News states that 
the agitation for this record price 
to be raised still higher was led by 
the big farm owners, the renting of 
whose farms is based on the price 
of wheat. The small farmers were 
quite content and in some areas the 
price appears too high. 

By paying this price for wheat the 
French treasury will have to find 
7,700,000,000 francs ($154,000,000) 
for the bread subsidy. The rationing 
of bread in France will cease on Nov. 
1, on the assumption that more flour 
will be available. Consumer prices 
will also be stabilized at that time 
and a treasury grant up to $400,000, 
000 is to be set aside for subsidizing 
various essential foodstuffs, includ- 
ing the bread subsidy of $154,000,000. 

It is officially estimated that the 
population of France on July 1, 1946, 
will be about 40,900,000 French na- 
tionals and 1,600,000 German pris- 
oners of war. 
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GERMAN WAR FACTORIES 
PRODUCE FARMING TOOLS 


London, Eng.—It is reported in the 
London Times that the Ruhrmechie 
factory at Overhausen in the Ruhr, 
which formerly produced liquid oxy- 
gen for V weapons, has been changed 
over to the manufacture of fertilizers, 
and that at another factory farm 
tractors are being turned out instead 
of tanks. 

All arms production in Germany, 
where possible, is being converted to 
purposes that will help food and coal 
production and transport. It is stated 
that with a grim winter ahead there 
is unlikely to be any disposition even 
among the Germans themselves t0 
find fault with a policy which puts 
guns nowhere and butter and every 
other kind of food first. 

Grain-carrying wagons are to be 
built in the Krupp works at Essen, 
and at Brunswick a factory where 
Messerschmitt fighters were made 1s 
producing milling machinery. Sixteen 
large flour mills and two small wind- 
mills are producing 182,000 tons of 
flour per month—this compared with 
450,000 tons before the war. 

Everything possible is being done 
to secure increased production, es- 
pecially of coal. With this end in 
view a factory at Harburg is daily 
turning out several thousands meters 
of buna (synthetic rubber) conveyor 
belting for the Ruhr coal mines. 
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2 SEVEN | 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











E4 
American Ace 


~A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 















THIS symBol MEANS 
1s GREAT DEAL TO MANY 


{7 SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


” PERLY KENT BAG C0. 



















Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 





CHE 
LSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








MILL EQUIPMENT LINES 
CONSOLIDATED BY ALLIS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Extensive con- 
solidation of milling and process 
equipment manufacture was  an- 
nounced recently by H. K. Swan, 
sales manager for the milling sec- 
tion of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The 
consolidation will eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplication in parallel prod- 
ucts. 

The Nordyke & Marmon and stan- 
dard Allis-Chalmers lines of equip- 
ment will be effected. Both lines of 
mill machinery have been continued 
in production since Allis-Chalmers 
took over the Nordyke line in 1926. 

Selection of the products to be 
discontinued and those which are to 
be retained was based on the rela- 
tive acceptance of the similar ma- 
chines in each line by the milling in- 
dustry. The discontinued products 
are divided about equally between the 
two lines and include several types 
of roller mills, packers, sifters, puri- 
fiers, reels, dryers and cleaners 

Several complete lines in all classi- 
fications have been retained to take 
care of the broad variety of milling 
and process equipment needs served 
by the company. 

The A-C double roller mill has been 
discontinued butseveral complete lines 
of mills have been retained, including 
the 9-inch battery system. The Nor- 

‘dyke sifter in 12 sizes and the Nor- 
dyke plane bolter are being furnished, 
with the A-C Universal types being 
discontinued. 

The purifier line will be made up of 
four sizes of the Universal purifier, 
while the Nordyke single and divided 
sieve purifier and the A-C Reliance 
purifier has been dropped. Dropped 
also are the A-C flour packer and the 
Nordyke feed packer, while the Nor- 
dyke flour packer, Nordyke sack 
packer, and the Allis super packer 
are to be continued. 

The complete line of Allis hexagon 
and centrifugal reels for heavy duty 
application remain. All Nordyke 
reels are dropped. 

The line of dust collectors is not 
affected. 

As usual, repairs will continue to 
be available in all discontinued prod- 
ucts. 
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LESS HOME-GROWN WHEAT 
IN BRITISH MILL GRIST 


London, Eng.—One of the most 
successful wartime efforts was that 
put forth to produce the greatest 
quantity of foodstuffs at home and, 
thereby, reduce the need to import 
from overseas. In this connection 
wheat growing provides a conspicu- 
ous example, the production in Eng- 
land and Wales having risen from 
1,155,000 tons in 1939 to 2,959,000 
tons in 1944, 

After the 1944 harvest British mill- 
ers were directed by the Ministry 
of Food to run in their grists not 
less than 35% of home-grown wheat, 
and on Oct. 1, 1944, the percentage 
was increased to 40, at which it re- 
mained until Sept. 10, 1945, when 
it was reduced again to 35. This 
decrease was not unexpected, for, 
while the outturn of the homegrown 
crop harvested this year is not yet 
known—some of it being still out in 
the fields in mid-September—the area 
is down by some 875,000 acres or 
284% %, compared with last year, and 
possibly a further reduction soon/ 

The British milling grist now con- 
sists of 35% English-grown wheat, 
2%% rye when available, 5% im- 
ported white flour, and the remain- 
der imported wheat. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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“WONDERSACK” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Superb baking value is the stand- 
ard to which we adhere in milling 
WONDERSACK. In wheat selec- 
tion, milling skill and product con- 
trol, this fine flour measures up to 
the best. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


e 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











Me [6uthwestoun 
¢ fedheveslein 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT « MEDIUM 
DARK 


A Gomplete Flour Service 





The Standard Since 1870 
Hard Spring Wheat * 


Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Cake Flours COHOCTON, N. Y. 


Pastry Flours 





+ + + H H 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








We are always ready to fill your 


MILLING WHEAT | | amBer MILLING Co. 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. MINNEAPOLIS 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Glecatar Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMIL(CO”’ 








Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


NS 
| NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS ew 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY DS 


RICHMOND MAN TURING Co. 
LOCKPORT. N. . BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





STANDARD MILLING | | piack BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


COMPANY 
Millers of FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








BAKERY FLOURS 




















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 





Milling Wheat 








SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 
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$2.04 SUPPORT PRICE 
SET ON ’45 SOYBEANS 


—~<— 
Rate Same as Year Ago—CCC ty 
Contract With Processors Who 
Pay Support Prices 


Washington, D. C.—A price sup. 
port program containing the loan ang 
purchase features for handling the 
1945 crop of soybeans will be car. 
ried out by the Department of Agri. 
culture through Commodity Credit 
Corp. Farmers will receive $2.04 a 
net bu for green and yellow soybeans 
grading No. 2 with moisture content 
of 14%, delivered by farmers to a 
country elevator, processing plant or 
other normal delivery points. The 
base support price on 1944 soybeans 
also was $2.04. 

A premium of ic bu will be paid 
for each %% under 14% moisture, 
down to and including 11%. A dis. 
count of 14%c will be made for each 
%% in excess of 14% moisture, up 
to and including 18%, and a discount 
of 2c for each %% in excess of 18%, 
Moisture determinations will be 
rounded to the nearest 4%. 

A discount of %c bu will be made 
for each pound under 54 Ibs a test 
weight bu, rounded to the nearest 
pound. A discount of %c will be 
made for each 5% or fraction there- 
of in excess of 15% of split soybeans, 

A discount of .2c bu will be made 
for each 1% of green damage in ex- 
cess of 3% total damage. When soy- 
beans contain total damage in ex- 
cess of 3%, the first 3% of total dam- 
age will be considered to be damage 
other than green damage. 

A discount of 44c bu will be made 
for each 1% of damage, other than 
green damage; in excess of 3%, but 
not in excess of 60%, a discount of 
1c bu will be made; and for each 1% 
in excess of 60%, a discount of 1c 
bu. Damage determinations will be 
rounded to the nearest 1%. 
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FOOD DELIVERIES DROP 


Washington, D. C.—Deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture during July totaled 641,043,27 
lbs, the smallest total recorded since 
December, 1944, and a decrease of 
1,177,539,784 lbs from June, 1945, de- 
liveries. Lend-lease deliveries con- 
tinued to make up the largest share 
of the total. Grain products deliv- 
eries under lend-lease totaled 99,103,- 
678 lbs, or 26% of the total deliv- 
eries, compared with 727,613,864 Ibs 
delivered in June. 
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STARTS OWN GRAIN FIRM 

George H. Bidwell, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, manager for the Wolcott & 
Lincoln Grain Co. for the past 12 
years, has resigned and will launch 
the Bidwell Grain Co., Nov. 1. No 
successor has been named by the 
Kansas City firm. 


_ ORS IRN cea earns 
ne 


TO THE POINT 

A Chicago feed jobber recently of- 
fered some feed to a medium sized 
formula feed manufacturer. The sell- 
er cites the reply received as “a mas- 
terpiece of courtesy and brevity” in 
business correspondence. Here it is: 

“Gentlemen: Thank you very much 
for your quotation on feed. The 
quantity is too large, the price 100 
high, and shipment too late; there- 
fore, we are not interested in this 
purchase.” 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 
SAFELY 

e UNIFORMLY 

e ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 





Spe 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 











Cable Address “RAYBAR”’ 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. - 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











FLOURS “yzziet 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III: 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 























“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GQ Gay 


Donald M. Swanson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, who was 
home on leave recently, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the navy. He is executive 
officer at Corry Field, Pensacola, 
Fla., in charge of 1,100 enlisted men 
and 200 officers. Com. Swanson re- 
turned to the United States last 
August after serving in the Pacific 
theater for 28 months as a Coronado 
pilot. He has been awarded the 
Navy Air Medal. 

* 


Capt. Ben M. Ferguson, son of T. 
Earl Ferguson of the Brackett Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has returned 
home on terminal leave from the 
Philippines. Enlisting as a private 
soon after Pearl Harbor, he won fre- 
quent promotions and attained his 
present rank just before he went 
overseas about two years ago in an 
AAA unit which served in Australia, 
New Guinea, the Admiralty Islands 
and Leyte. 

* 


Samuel A. Baker, formerly with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., at Omaha, 
and before that with General Mills, 
Inc., in Kansas City, is now on ter- 
minal leave preceding his discharge 
from the Navy. A lieutenant in the 
naval reserve, Mr. Baker joined the 
Navy in July, 1942, and served on 
the staffs of several admirals. He 
was stationed most recently at the 
U. S. naval base in Cuba. 


* 


Lt. Charles Fuhrman, Peavey Ele- 
vators, Minneapolis, who is stationed 
at Alamogordo, N. M., 40 miles from 
where scientists conducted the test 
of the atomic bomb, reports that the 
area for six square miles around the 
test spot has turned into a greenish 
glasslike substance. Lt. Fuhrman 
flew up to Minneapolis in a B-29 re- 
cently and visited the Peavey Ele- 
vator office. 

* 


1st Lt. Wally Bynell, a member of 
the 101ist “Screaming Eagle” Air- 
borne division, recently arrived in 
Minneapolis from Germafhy. On a 
sightseeing tour in Switzerland be- 
fore his return to this country, Lt. 
Bynell called his wife twice by trans- 
atlantic telephone. Before entering 
the service, Lt. Bynell was employed 
by Peavey Elevators. 
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OPA REGIONAL OFFICES 
MAY SET CARTON PRICES 


Washington, D. C.—Regional offices 
of the Office of Price Administration 
have been granted authority to es- 
tablish dollars and cents prices over 
bakery boxes and egg cartons with 
the issuance of General Order 70, 
effective Nov. 3, OPA officials have 
announced. Regional offices have been, 
instructed to consult with industry 
representatives before making any 
changes in the present price struc- 
ture which will have to be approved 
by the Washington office of OPA. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at. principal primary points for the week 
ended Ort. 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis. 1,002 647 219 62 4,538 2,662 
Duluth ..... 846 311 542 ++ 1,778 1,288 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD me BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark-to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


e a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
" Spring Wheat Section 

Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


«MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
. 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. GLOUD, MINN. .- - MINNEAPOLIS 
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Frank B. Burke Edward O. Boyer Clarence E. Anderson John S. Mitchell 


SPERRY EXECUTIVES — The retirement of Frank B. Burke from the 
presidency of the Sperry. Division of General Mills, Inc., and, the election of 
Edward O. Boyer as new: president ofthe division wére recently announced 
by Harry A. Bullis, company president. ‘Mr. Boyer was also named as a 
vice president of General Mills. At the same time Clarence E. Anderson was 
elevated to the post of executive. vice president of the Sperry Division, and 
John S. Mitchell was appointed vice. president im charge of grocery products 
for the division. Mr. Boyer has been associated with the milling industry 
since 1911 when he joined the Sperry Flour Co. in Oakland, Cal., as a book- 


keeper and clerk. He was elected vice president of the division in February, 
1945. Mr. Anderson, whose association with the Sperry organization dates 
from 1922, has served as traveling auditor, comptroller and executive in 
charge of operations control. In February, 1945, he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the division. Mr. Mitchell joined the sales organization of the com- 
pany in 1928, and in 1944 became grocery products manager for the Sperry 
Division. Mr. Burke became a director and vice president of General Mills 
and president of the Sperry Division in 1929 when the Sperry company, of 
which he was the chief executive, was acquired by General Mills. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Mrs. E. J. Bermel, wife of E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill represen- 
tative in Pittsburgh, Pa., is on her 
way home from New Ulm, Minn., 
after a successful.surgical operation 
at Union Hospital; -New Ulm. She 
was met in Chicago by ‘Mr. Bermelt. 

. ¢ s fe % 

_A--hunting. excursion into Canada 
nearly ended in disaster for Charles 
Summers, son of Ralph Summers, 
head of the-Security-Elevator Co. in 
-Hutchinson, Kansas. An amphibious 
plane bearing Mr: Summers, five com- 


visit in Athens, Ga., where he called 
on connections. 


W. W. Morehead of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
was in- Louisville, Ky.,-recently on 
business. 

- © 


-O. L. Spencer, director.and man- 
ager. of. the Cleveland (Ohio) Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., and two of his 
associates, Mr. Clark of the sales 
department and Mr. Burkey, in 
charge of production, passed through 


is again associated with his father 
in the flour firm of Peek Bros., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

ca 

Charles C. Reynolds, director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
pheasant hunt in South Dakota. 

& 

None can say that P. H. Baum, vice 
president and director of sales for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is not a thoughtful 
employer. When Adeline Koch, his sec- 


of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc; ©. C. 
Cowan of the Southland Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Jack Morris and Van Irwin 
of the Cherokee Mills; Cohen Wil- 
liams, Jr., of the Royal Flour ©; 
Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons; Tom Bennett and John 
Suggs of the Werthan Bag Co; Glenn 
Fite, Nashville, and I. E. Smith, Chi 
cago, of the Victor Chemical Works; 





¢ 

















John Giandalia, who was formerly panions and a guide back to Edmon- Minneapolis Oct. 23, on their way retary, came to work one morning 
a flour broker in the New York mar-_ ton, Alta., crashed into a mountain- home from a hunting trip in Mon- last week and expressed doubt wheth- Jus 
ket, returned to this country recently side when an engine went dead _ tana. er she could take her accustomed 
on the Gripsholm. He went to Italy soon after the take-off from a lake. @ post, because of a roller skating Moc 
six years ago on a visit and was The guide was killed but the others Lloyd J. Churchill of the Thomas renaissance the previous evening, Mr. eed 
caught there by the war and unable in the party suffered no serious in- Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas Baum produced a pillow for the young 
to return, and is..very- happy -to be. juries. They were marooned for five ited an the Nashville flour trade woman’s chair and she was able to 
back in the United States again. days during a severe snowstorm be- recently carry on. 
@ fore a rescue plane could come for , e & ¥ 
M. D. Thiebaud, former secretary them. e Sem Corkran of the Nashville of- Hutchinson, Kansas grain men are | 
of the Los Angeles- Grain Exchange < - fice of Shellabarcer Mills made a happy that daylight saving time is | 
until his retirement in 1940, recently Fred Spiller of the Buffalo office of vecent bustisase rh through Arkan-- "€@ring the end. The early opening 
sent a letter to the exchange describ- the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ‘ Drie davai of the market has interfered with MA 
, A P A - sie as, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. . : : 
ing his first airplane trip. In his_ was a visitor around the New York their favorite fall pastime, duck 
letter he contrasted his’ 8-hour trip Produce Exchange while on vacation * hunting. —— 
from Los Angeles to Seattle, a dis- in New York. Oklahoma millers who have re- & 
tance of 1,200 miles, with a wagon € turned from a successful pheasant Bov 
trip in Indiana which he took with HO OL. Perri ident. Vict hunt in South Dakota include Owen Jesse D. Smith, secretary-ireas- 
his father 76 years ago when he was ee eet. aera Wimberly, manager of the Okeene Urer of the Smith-Tyner Co., grain ZEP 
8 years old. The round trip of 34 Fleur’ Mills, Inc, Pittsford, N. Y. (Oya) Milling Co; J. Lloyd Ford and dealers, Oswego, Mont., has _pur- 
miles took 14% hours. ca een Ae oe Waal, president and vice presi- Chased a membership in the Minne- 
e mill’s New York representative, dur- dent, respectively, of the Shawnee Polis Chamber of Commerce. Estab! 
ing a brief trip to Gotham. (Okla.) Milli Cc hese 
W. J. Grover, Jr., B. V. Hopper e 7) ng ©. ad 
and P. D. Hays of Valier & Spies pana ee ae 2 Arden Kincaide of Warsaw, Ind., a “RU: 
Milling Company, have returned from am EK, Derrick, New York re- former baker, has joined the Indiana 
business trips to their respective ter- gional vice president, Pillsbury Mills, a ; ivudt te’ Gan lee: sales staff of the King Midas Flour a. 
iritories. Inc., has returned from a brief busi- Kansas. and Mrs. Saletan spent . Mills. when 
; bd ness trip to Chicago. few days in Kansas City recently. e direc’ 
Nels Anderson, owner of the War- e = George Grogan, Jr., Oklahoma City, RUSSE 
‘ren (Pa.) Baking Co., is on a pleas- Vernon S. Tupper, president of the Robert Peek, Jr., recently visited iS now serving aboard his ship in —— 
ure trip to California with his wife. Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, a jn Kansas City. Following his dis- Tokyo Bay. He is the son of the late 
. blending plant, has returned from a charge from the armed services, he George Grogan, at one time in charge 
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CAKE 


» 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








— 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











— Western King Fioer__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











A 


4. es ys 
PAPER can BAG wes 


TRUCK COVERS 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours. 





P. G. Bush of the Bush Brokerage 
Co., and Marvin C. Atherton of the 
Barry-Carter Milling Co. have re- 
turned to Nashville from Birming- 
ham, Ala., where they attended a re- 
cent meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute. 


DEATHS 


Ira B. Johnston, 68, died Oct. 29 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he was 
in retirement owing to poor health 
after a long career in the flour trade, 
principally in association with the 
International Milling Co., with which 
he made his first connection more 
than 40 years ago. After handling 
accounts for this firm in Pennsyl- 
vania he was placed in charge of 
the Pittsburgh office, and later be- 
came Chicago manager, which posi- 
tion he held for more than 10 years. 
His retirement took place about 
eight years ago. His wife sur- 
vives him. 











Raymond M. Helm, 55, connected 
with Russell Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, from 1914 to 1940, and for 
some years Pittsburgh representative 
of that firm, died recently at his 
home in Pittsburgh, after a long ill- 
ness. He was a nephew of Harry and 
Willis Helm of the company’s execu- 
tive family. His wife, two sons in 
service and a daughter, Margaret, 
who recently returned from overseas 
service in Africa, Italy and France 
as a Red Cross representative, are 
the survivors. 


John W. Stephenson of Minneap- 
olis, former head of the old North- 
western Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., died at his home in a Minne- 
apolis hotel, Oct. 22. Following his 
retirement from milling, Mr. Steph- 
enson was engaged in the mill 
equipment and supply business with 
C. A. Weaver, in Minneapolis. He 
was 76 years of age, and is survived 
by four married sisters. Funeral 
was at Lakewood Cemetery, Oct. 24. 


Claude A. Hauck, 67, Toledo, Ohio, 
for over 40 years with the Chatfield 
& Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, as 
field representative, died Oct. 24 after 
six weeks’ illness. He was an ex- 
pert golfer, one of the former mem- 
bers of the Toledo Golf Club who 
established the Sylvania Country 
Club, and was a member of Toledo 
Elks and Masonic bodies. 


Mrs. James Kendrick Goode, wife 
of the secretary-treasurer of Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, died re- 
cently after a brief illness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Golden Wedding 


Even the weather helped Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Grigg celebrate their 
Golden Wedding anniversary on Oct. 
16. It was a beautiful October day— 
“just like the one on which we were 
married 50 years ago,” they said in 
reminiscing. Mr. Grigg is secretary 
of the Southern Illinois Millers As- 
sociation, and many friends in the 
milling industry called at his home in 
Sparta, Ill., during the day and eve- 
ning to extend their best wishes. 
During the day Mr. and Mrs. Grigg 
received 152 cards and letters; 11 tele- 
grams and 16 bouquets of flowers. 
Among the letters was one from Paul 
B. Schurmann, president ‘ of -the 
Southern Illinois Millers Association, 
in which was enclosed a check for 
$100 from Mr. Grigg’s friends in the 
association. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


* 


Discriminating buyers know the 


real value of these quality flours. 


Careful wheat selection, experi- 


enced milling skill and laboratory 


control give these flours extra 


value in the bakery. 


* 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUH SAS 


Southern Sales Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR ARD ECONOMY 


Hubbard "vs: 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


: Enns. Mrume Co., Inman, ‘ie 








ACME . 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR . 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’ 
These Brands Meet Evéry Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR: MILLS co. ; 
Oklahoma City, - - Okla. - : 











Phe BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESI GNERS 


B UILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants. 
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. ECONOMIST SCORES 


U. S. FARM POLICY 


Director of Food Research Institute 
Recommends Abandonment of 
Agricultural Subsidies 


Minneapolis, Minn.—High prices 
for farm products, maintained by po- 
litical action through loan rates, gov- 
ernment purchases, restrictions on 
acreage, production and marketing 
constitute the greatest barriers to 
American exports of surplus agricul- 
tural production, Dr. Joseph S. Davis, 
director of the Food Research Insti- 
tute, Leland Stanford University, de- 
clared at a meeting of agricultural 
economists here Oct. 26. 

The meeting, sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
was attended by economists from the 
states served by the bank, and by 
several others directly interested in 
the welfare of American agriculture. 

“With a higher plane of living with- 
in our grasp,” Dr. Davis said, “major 
decisions on our future agricultural 
policy must be made in the imme- 
diate years ahead.” American agri- 
culture, he asserted, must not be de- 
pendent upon a billion dollar subsidy 
each year but must play its full part, 
not only in an expanding American 
economy but in a world economy 
as well. 

“The readjustment problem is large 
and difficult but it is entirely capable 
of a better solution at far less cost 
than continuation of the present pro- 
gram involves,”. the economist de- 
clared. 

He cited the present cotton pro- 
gram:as an example-and described it 
as an “utterly crazy” program. “We 
are strangling King Cotton while 
pampering him,” he said, adding that 
catton could be produced profitably 
at 10c lb and at that price could 
compete on world markets. But at 
its present price of more than double 
that figure, other countries have been 
able to sell more cotton at the ex- 
pense of our cotton exporters. 

The way out of all this economic 
chaos in our present agricultural pol- 
icy, Dr. Davis said, has been recom- 
mended by two former directors of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion—Jamés Byrnes and 
Thomas Vinson. Those men recom- 
mend substitution of ‘Treasury pay- 
ments for existing price support com- 
mitments, lest the supported prices 
constitute obstacles to effective re- 
adjustment within agriculture and to 
putting our foreign trade relations on 
a healthy basis. 

“But this way is not being chosen,” 
Dr. Davis said, “and we are com- 
placently holding a dangerous course 
while time is rapidly passing.” 

R. M. Evans, a member of the 
board of governors, Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C., preceded 
Dr. Davis on the program. He ac- 
cused the United States of being un- 
realistic in its understanding of the 
British economic problem, pointing 
out that England has lost approxi- 
mately 20% of its prewar dollar bal- 
ance by liquidating its foreign hold- 
ings. Interest payments on foreign 
investments formerly accounted for 
about one fifth of England’s revenue. 
Great Britain must make up that 
deficit by increasing its exports--so 
that it can, in turn, buy from othér 

‘countries, he said. ' 

American agriculture will not par- 
ticipate in that export market until 


‘the British monetary problem is 


solved, he said. The British are more 
interested at this time in rebuilding 
and expanding manufacturing fa- 
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cilities than in importing agricultural 
commodities, Mr. Evans declared. 

The American farmer is in a dis- 
advantageous position in our domes- 
tic economy, he said, pointing out 
that there will be a scarcity for some 
time of the things that he wants to 
buy while the things he produces 
face a declining market. 

W.-C. Coffey, former president of 
the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sided at the meeting which was held 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
addresses of Dr. Davis and Mr. Evans 
constituted the program following a 
og at the Minneapolis Athletic 

lub. 





Boxcars 





(Continued from page 9.) 


involved is not conspicuously large 
now. 
Cars in Poor Condition 


_One explanation advanced is the 
poor condition of a large number of 
boxcars which makes them unfit for 
grain and grain products shipments. 
A considerable number of cars is 
‘said to be held on repair tracks, with 
railroads unwilling to risk claims for 
damages through use of faulty cars. 
Progress in repairing cars is said 
to be retarded by the fact that so 
many cars are off home lines. Some 
new cars are being delivered to rail- 
roads, but the total is far below 
needs. 

Hutchinson, Kansas, reports that 


- the boxcar shortage became more 


acute last week and threatens to 
become as bad as a year ago:.Much 
contract wheat remains at country 
elevators. because cars are unobtain- 
able. Receipts in Hutchinson dropped 
nearly 50% last week. 


Eastern Returns Demanded 

At ‘a shippers’ meeting in St. Paul 
Oct. 25, northwestern grain inter- 
ests demanded that “wandering” box- 
cars of rail lines in that territory 
be brought home from the east. 
Frank B. Townsend,: director: of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, said 
that 600 to 700 elevators of the 
Northwest were short of boxcars. R. 
E. Clark of Washington, car service 
manager for the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, told the meeting that 
the cars were “desperately needed” 
the..next 30 days—before -the ‘close 
of Great Lakes navigation. He ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that 
the roads would be able to move 
the grain crops, and added that 
Northwest roads have more of their 
own cars on home lines than last 
year. 

Some northwestern line elevator 
companies have appealed to their 
congressmen for relief. It is said 
that literally hundreds of country 
elevators are blocked with grain and 
unable to accept further deliveries 
from farmers until they can get cars 
in which to ship some of the grain 
they have on hand to terminals: A 
lot. of grain still is in the open and, 
unless farmers can move it into ele- 
vators very soon, heavy damage is 
certain. 


Duluth Loadings Suffer 


_ A marked falling off in carlot re- 
ceipts.at Duluth last week was at- 
tributed primarily to the-car short- 
age, The trade is greatly concerned 
over the tight situation and believes 
that unless it receives immediate at- 
tention, thére will not be sufficient 
wheat-moved to Duluth to care for 
final lake shipments before the close 
of navigation. The acute situation 
has been called to the attention of 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS — Dr. Joseph S. Davis (third from 
left) director of the Food Research Institute, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, was the principal speaker at a dinner held at the close of a confer- 
ence of agricultural economists in Minneapolis Oct. 26. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Federal Reserve Bank there. Pictured above are 
the men who had prominent parts in the conference. From left to right, 
they are: W. C. Coffey, former president of the University of Minnesota; 
R. M. Evans, member of the board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; Dr. Davis, and J. N. Peyton, president of the bank. 





the ODT in Washington, and Duluth 
trade interests have been advised 
that every effort is being made to 
provide boxcars. The ODT stated 
that, according to latest information, 
Northwest railroads have a car sup- 
ply in sight which will enable them 
to load about 1,500 cars daily, of 
which Duluth-Superior should re- 
ceive 400 to 500 per day. 


Pacific Shortage. Acute 


Advices from Portland, Ore., do 
not agree with intimations that box- 
car accumulations in the Pacific 
Northwest are larger than in any 
other part of the country. It is said 
that the scarcity of cars has slowed 
the movement of grain to coast ter- 
minals to a point where waiting boats 
cannot be loaded promptly and termi- 
nal elevator stocks are being emp- 


tied to fill out CCC and private ex. 
port commitments. The boxcar situ- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest is 
described as the tightest it has been 
at any time since the war started. 
Feed manufacturers in that area are 
said to be unable to obtain grain 
and in many instances are faced 
with empty bins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO COURT DECREE 
APPEALED BY PILLSBURY 


Minnéapolis, Minn.—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has appealed from the decree 
of the District Federal Court in Chi- 
cago, filed Sept. 26, in a suit brought 
by Soy Mills, Inc., for alleged acts 
of .unfair competition and technical 
copyright label infringement on a 
soy containing griddle mix. 











Bag Manufacturers Protest Against 
Selling Policies of Gray Cloth Mills 


New York, N. Y.—With cotton 
goods supplies again becoming al- 
most withdrawn in the market here 
and their forward position covered 
only through November, bag manu- 
facturers last week protested against 
the selling policies being followed by 
gray cloth mills. Their beliefs were 
summed up in the fact that the tex- 
tile bag industry has grown to be the 
biggest customer of gray cloth mills, 
and yet textile producers now are 
making little effort to accommodate 
these accounts, which may in time 
develop the paper container field at 
the expense of the textile bag section. 

Behind this picture that is giving 
bag men much concern is the trend 
to integrated finishing activity among 
gray mills, which still is on the in- 
crease. While gray goods now are 
coming out merely in a trickle, bag 
men say that offerings are being 
made. far more freely on bleached and 
other finished items. On occasion, 
these offerings frankly indicate. the 
attempt to secure every additional 
penny permitted under the law. .Ex- 
ample is given of a fair lot of osna- 
burgs being offered as de-sized, which 
enables the seller to secure the fin- 
ishing mark-up. 

Bag production and consumption 


may be forced “Preatly into the paper 
container field, bag manufacturers 
pointed out, if the finishing practice 
is continued. It also would acceler- 
ate bulk shipping of such commodi- 
ties as flour and millfeed. Once 
paper plants are expanded and new 
machinery installed for bulk shipping, 
little likelihood is held of a return 
to textile bag use that had been dis- 
continued. 

Action of the ~War Production 
Board late last week in clarifying 
operations under the 66%4% alloca- 
tion of osnaburgs was merely aca- 
demic. The agency stressed that this 
restriction on use replaces the assign- 
ment of priority ratings in conform- 
ity with WPB’s policy of reducing 
the number of preference ratings 
outstanding. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 17.10, as compared with 17.55 4 
year ago, 
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pestlces 
Mills and Sells 
66 99 
Thoro-Bread 
(Diastatically Balanced) 
A very fine, strong, altogether 
“om uniform and dependable flour 
yer- 
~ : 
are 
fo ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
te STERLING, KANSAS 
rve 
- LUCKY 
‘on GLUTEN FLOUR 
irted, > 
wh Prompt Delivery 
- Uniform High Quality 
> 

FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
URY Lockport, N. Y. 
Mills, 
ecree 
Chi- New Mill Completed 1936 
- “SLOGAN” 
nical A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
mn a CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 

El Reno, Okla. 

ba Choice 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 





— —~ on _— 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


" 








GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 


MISSOURI 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 














oods Family Flour De Luxe 

io THE CRETE MILLS 
‘me Se : : 
ting . g - 
:¢ | Soft Cake Flour 
sloth For Biscnit Manufacturers 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
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Differentials for 
Small-Size Paper 
Bags Announced 


Washington, D. C. — The Office of 
Price Administration has finally is- 
sued the amendment covering paper 
bag differentials on formula feeds 
which was predicted in The North- 
western Miller some time ago. Effec- 
tive Oct. 31, the base price for feeds 
packed in paper bags is calculated 
from the 100-lb cotton bag price. 


The differentials for sales in small- 
er-sized paper bags are $1 per ton 
less than the mark-up already in ef- 
fect for cotton bags, reflecting the 
difference in cost between the two 
types of containers. Since the bag 
differentials were first established, 
cotton bag costs have advanced more 
than paper bag costs. 

A cotton bag base was used in 
determining the differential, accord- 
ing to OPA, inasmuch as cotton bags 
are the predominant containers used 
in small sales of formula feeds. The 
following differentials for paper bags 
of less than 100 lbs are ordered under 
Amendment 6 to MPR-585: 26-50 Ibs, 
$0.25; 11-25 Ibs, $1.50; 6-10 Ibs, $4; 
1-5 lbs, $5. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRST NEW CORN ARRIVES 
AT K. C., MINNEAPOLIS 


The first car of new corn reached 
the Kansas City market on Oct. 
22 from Belleview in the northeastern 
area of the state. The date of the 
first arrival was 10 days to two 
weeks later than in the past few 
years. 

Scarcity of old corn is acute and all 
classes of buyers are awaiting liberal 
new crop movement. There has been 
a considerable forward booking of 
new corn at ceilings plus handling 
charges, and much of the early ar- 
rivals may apply on these contracts, 
leaving only moderate open market 
offerings for a while. 


A Chicago report said hopes of the 
feed trade for an improvement in the 
quantity of corn to be made available 
by movement of the new crop re- 
ceived little encouragement last 
week, when it was learned that prior 
claims will be exercised so extensive- 
ly that it may be some time before 
needs can be considered. 


The first new corn arrived in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 27 from Cottonwood, 
Minn., and Luverne, Minn. The Lu- 
verne car graded No. 4 yellow, 49 
Ibs, 3%% damage and 12.7% mois- 
ture. The corn was of Iowa origin 
and was said to have been crib-dried. 
The Cottonwood car graded sample 
grade, 48% lbs, .05% damage and 
24.5% moisture. Both cars sold at 
full ceilings, plus mark-ups. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROSS BAKERY TO REOPEN 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Plans to reopen 
the Gross Bakery, which was tem- 
porarily shut down during the war, 
are being made by Matt Gross, Sr., 
and his son Kenneth Gross. Kenneth 
has just returned to civilian life aft- 
er eight years of service in the navy. 
Mr. Gross, Sr., closed ‘his-shop short- 
ly after his other son, MatE,-Jr., én- 
tered the service: He is now 4 lieu- 
tenant in the marine corps and ex- 
pects his discharge soon. The two 
boys will manage the shop under the 
supervision of their. father. 
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‘LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. | 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 





LA GRANGE 
MILLS 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 











TRA HOUR 








OF DOUGH STABILITY 
ce) WITH : 
WisDo 
BIA-CLUTIN 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which = greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-cLUTEM FLOUR 
ME DRAS EA COMSBUBATIO WLS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 










VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
Maritime} MILLED" 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








CANNON 


HnnesPo’® 


OD 


Commer 
oh Co 


Chamde' 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. * 





“Member Millers’ National Fédération ~~ 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and,Domestic ‘Trade Solicited 


Cw a ANoete 








: ‘TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL. -- 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes - : 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchant 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





a> =. We specialize in_ beac Sages 
“2: designing. and ehgraving 5... 
~~ for Millers. andthe Grain Trade 











Holland Engraving Co. 


s Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With neither millers nor 
buyers showing interest in flour bookings, 
pending the announcement of the Novem- 
ber subsidy rates, sales dropped to a low 
level. Average bookings ran around 15 
to 20% of capacity last week, compared 
with 28% in the preceding week and 30% 
a year ago. 

A substantial part of the bookings con- 


sisted of export sales and clears. Family 
trade was moderate and bakers bought 
very little, mostly consisting of a _ scat- 


tered single car or two. One of the larger 
chains bought a small amount. 

Rate of operations continued high at 

Kansas City, but there was some decrease 
from the high levels that have prevailed 
at some of the interior southwestern mar- 
kets. Although shipping instructions are 
not lagging greatly, they have dropped off 
somewhat from the pace of a month ago 
‘and this has affected mill operations in 
‘some cases. 
' Some evidence of moderate losses in bak- 
ery goods volume from the peak earlier 
in the year is evident, chiefly in indus- 
trial centers, and this has_ resulted in 
some stretching of shipping instructions. 
However, this is a season of some normal 
decline in bread production. 

A rather steady run of export trade 
to Latin American markets and inquiries 
from other areas continues to feature the 
‘otherwise dull market. Mexican buyers 
jare reported seeking quotations on 50,000 
‘sacks, apparently for border points that 
normally would be supplied from the Pa- 
cific coast. Tangier and the Canary Is- 


lands also were seeking flour. Most of 
the export inquiry involves. rather early 
deliveries that most mills are not in a 


position to furnish now. 

Soft wheat flour trade is moderate, with 
conditions much the same as in the hard 
wheat flour markets. 

Quotations Oct. 27: established brands 
of family flour $4.25@4.45, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.35@3.41, standard patent $3.30@3.35, 
straight grade $3.25@3.31, first clears $3.15 
@3.25, second clears and low grade $2.85 
@3; soft winter short patent $3.45@3.55, 
cake flour $4.15@4.25, standard grade $3.30 
@ 3.35. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 5 quiet, 9 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales light, averaged 
35% compared with 18% the _ previous 
week and 15% a year ago. Family buyers 
took 62% of bookings and the bakers 38%. 
Operations averaged 90% compared with 
85% the previous week and 75% a year 
ago. Prices unchanged. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points Oct. 27: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.33, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.33, standard 
patent $3.90@4.13; bakers short patent 
$3.75, bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Flour sales were dormant last 
week. Most firms have plenty of orders 
on the books, some enough to last four 
months. Production is steady. <A _ break- 
down at one plant set it back a week on 
its orders. 

Quotations Oct. 27: family short patent 
$4.05, standard patent $3.75, bakers short 
patent $3.41, high protein $3.31, fancy 
clears $3.05, low grade clears $2.85. 

Wichita: All Wichita mills report a gen- 
erally dull week, with directions running 
from 50 to 100% of capacity, for an aver- 
age of 75%. Sales were reported as being 
very meager, ranging from 10 to 20% of 
capacity. Only one mill operated . full 
time. The over-all operation time for mills 
was about 88%, a drop in production from 
the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Business stagnant, with the 
trade marking time pending an expected 
revision of the subsidy Nov. 1. New busi- 
ness was limited to an occasional single 
car and a few small lots for export. Ship- 
ping directions continued easy and the 
backlog will show a considerable shrink- 
age.for October. 

Salina: Demand has improved slightly. 
Shipping directions are very good but box- 
ears suitable for loading seem to be 
scarce. 

Texas: While price conditions remain as 
unfavorable as ever and. mills are not 
pressing sales, enough orders came in 
from regular buyers, both for family flour 
and bakers flour, with the usual small 
regular business for export to the Carib- 
bean, to bring total sales to 30 to 40% 
of capacity, the largest for some time. 
Operations continue «at full attainable ca- 
pacity. Quotations Oct. 27: 100s, extra high 
patent ‘$3790@4.20,; -high patent $3-40@3.70, 
standard..bakers, under .44% ash $3.52 


(ceiling), first clears $3.15@3.30, deliv- 
ered TCP. e 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: The trade still is waiting 


for the announcement on the November 
subsidy on wheat ground, and buying was 
at a low ebb the past week. Millers do 
not expect buying to be as heavy as pre- 
viously, but there still are a great many 
bakers not ¢overed beyond 30 to 60 days, 


so a resumption of buying is looked for 
next week. 

Generally speaking, spring wheat millers 
are not aggressive sellers. Many would 
welcome an opportunity to clean up old 
bookings rather than add to them. There 
has been a tendency on the part of the 
trade the past few weeks to hold up ship- 
ping directions. Some southern bakers, in 
particular, have been receiving flour faster 
than they needed it, and have asked mills 
to suspend shipments temporarily. As a 
result, some mills have just about enough 
directions to last them a week, instead 
of two to three weeks, as has been the 
ease for some time. Of course, this is 
satisfactory in some respects, but if this 
situation lasts, production may have to 
be cut, and this would further aggravate 
the scarcity of millfeed. 

Brazil still is in the market for limited 
quantities of American flour, and further 
small-lot sales are reported. Evidently, 
buyers there are not able to supply their 
wants from Argentina. No business of 
importance is expected from Cuba until 
something definite about another subsidy 
is decided upon. Mills are still being 
asked to hold up shipments to Venezuela, 
pending a solution of the political troubles 
there. 

Spring wheat mills last week sold ap- 
proximately 23% of their capacity, com- 
pared with 40% a week earlier, and 42% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 29: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Trade 
dragged last week, with buyers lacking 


interest. Central and eastern states buyers 
were completely absent and sales to local 
buyers were conservative. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Little change took place in the 
flour market last week. Most buyers were 
waiting for the November subsidy to be 
announced and aside from just a few fairly 
large-sized orders, business was scattered 
and chiefly in smaller amounts. Shipping 
directions were brisk and some mills are 
behind on deliveries. Family flour trade 
was quiet, with just a few small sales 
reported. Deliveries were good. Quotations 
Oct. 27: spring top patent $3.52@3.57, 
standard patent $3.42@3.47, first clear $3.24 
@3.40, second clear $2, family flour $4.51; 
hard winter short patent $3.57, 95% patent 
$3.47, first clear $2.82@3.17; soft winter 
short patent $3.50@4.31, standard patent 
$3.40@4.06, first clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: New business was extremely 
light last week. Buyers and sellers are 
indifferent due to price situation. Bookings 
consist mainly of small lots to take care 
of immediate wants. The trade generally 
is pretty well booked and taking require- 
ments out of old contracts for the time 
being. Prices are firm at the ceiling. 
There is a good demand for clears, but 
offerings are scarce with prices firm. Small 
bakers are showing very little interest 
in placing new orders, awaiting the sub- 
sidy report next week. 

Central states mills report bookings as 
unusually light. The trade as a whole is 
sitting tight. 

Quotations Oct. 27: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Most mills are running on previous 
bookings and are not at all 
upon current sales. Most buyers are also 
depending upon previous bookings of flour 
and so both sides are holding off and hop- 
ing for a favorable break to ease the situ- 
ation. Of the two, mills are probably in 
the stronger position and can hold out the 
longest. However, the millers have been 
up against a price squeeze and unless the 
subsidy is increased or the wheat market 
breaks they may not be able to sell at 
all. An increase in the subsidy is looked 
for. Operation of mills has been steadily 
maintained, but on account of labor condi- 
tions no mill can produce up to rated 
capacity. Some mills report improvement 
in the condition of soft wheat since harvest. 


Cleveland: Like the cat and the mouse, 
bakers and jobbers are playing a waiting 
game, standing by for the announcement 
of the new subsidy which will be known 
Nov. 1. The only flour buying that is 
being done now is emergency buying, and 
all at ceiling prices. Mills are not anxious 
for business. First clears are very scarce, 
but with the reduction in points on but- 
ter and fats the housewife should be able 
to do more home baking, which should in- 
crease the production of first’ clear, mills 
producing more short patent. 

Family flour business is very good. It 
is very noticeable that the demand for 
small size packages is greater than usual 
for this time of the year, which proves 
conclusively that the housewife has not 
started to bake bread. 

The labor situation with the baker has 


dependent * 


improved. Fats are more plentiful, but 
the bottle neck is in the shortage of sugar. 
Bakers have not the points to buy sugar 
if it was available and until this situa- 
tion is rectified baking business will not 
be normal. 

Quotations Oct. 27: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
$3.50@3.60, first clear $3.55; hard wheat 
short patent $3.70, standard patent $3.50 
@3.60; soft winter wheat high ratio patent 
flour $4.20@4.53, standard $3.58@3.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour buying has been practical- 
ly nil the- past week, but mills anticipate 
heavier sales in November. They are 
crowded with orders. All types of clears 
continue firm. 

Quotations Oct. 27, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.55; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.55; ‘soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.25. 

New York: A few limited flour sales are 
passing, merely to keep the trade supplied, 
but for the most part, buyers are mark- 
ing time through failure to see any in- 
centive to make contracts. Mills do not 
push sales and the attitude of all is to 
await first of the month subsidy changes. 
Brokers expect fairly substantial cover- 
age on any material change, in spite of 
the heavy business in August and Sep- 
tember. Since October takings were light, 
they believe many buyers will make fur- 
ther bookings if there is any inducement 
in the subsidy to make them. The price 
situation remains unchanged, with the 
strong flours holding firm. High glutens 
are at ceilings and clears are at their high- 
est point in many years. Many standards, 
both in the North and Southwest are also 
at ceilings, with others only 5c lower. Cake 
grades continue strong. Nearly all mills 
still are slow on deliveries and that is 
one of the local trade’s chief worries at 
the moment, 

Quotations Oct. 27: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.70; southwestern short patents 
$3.80@3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, 
clears. $3.45@3.60; soft winter straights, 
Penn. $3.65@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business shows no im- 
provement whatever, as both buyers and 
sellers wait for the announcement of the 
subsidy rate for November. The general 
expectation in the trade is that it will 
be several cents higher and moderately 
good buying is expected after mill quota- 
tions reflect the increase. Mill agents 
believe that commitments will be in 
greater volume, due to the fact that Octo- 
ber buying has been lighter than it was 
in previous months; therefore, a heavier 
backlog of demand is accumulating. Sales 
the past week were hard to find, since 
buyers generally were not interested, and 
the only commitments came from the few 
in immediate need of flour. Mill quota- 
tions are holding at ceilings or only slight- 
ly below and there is no pressure for 
new bookings. Shipping instructions main- 
tain a moderate pace and mills are prac- 
tically up to schedule. Quotations Oct. 
27: spring high glutens $3.95@3.97, short 
patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@ 
3.77, first clear $3.46@3.48; southwestern 
short patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent 
$3.75@3.77; Texas short patent $3.85@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77; soft win- 
ter patent $3.88@3.90, straights $3.73@ 
3.75, clears $3.63@3.65. 

Philadelphia: Trading 
dull, with transactions limited to small 
fill-in lots. A fairly substantial inquiry, 
however, is believed to be accumulating. 
Purchases at the start of the month were 
well below the level of previous months, 
and backlogs have now been reduced from 
the seasonal peaks. It generally is expect- 
ed that the November subsidy rates again 
will be raised, as mills have been squeezed 
between high cash wheat prices and flour 
ceilings. Whether the extent of buying 
will reach the vvlume expected by some 
mill men will, of course, be determined 


in flour is very 
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by the subsidy and prices at which the 
mills will be able to offer. At the moment 
most mill asking prices are at ceilings 
.and offerings are generally restricted. 

Quotations Oct. 27: spring wheat Short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70 
@3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70 
@3.73; soft winter straights, nearby $3.45 
@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: With buyers amply supplied 
for current and nearby flour needs, both 
family and bakery trade showed very 
little interest last week and sales were 
practically nil. Neither mills nor their Jo. 
cal representatives were pressing for new 
business. Hope is entertained for an jp. 
creased subsidy for November. Mills are 
asking ceiling prices for high gluten patent 
flour and first clears. Short patent anq 
standard flour can be bought 10c under 
the ceiling. The strike which has been 
in progress three weeks at Huntington 
W. Va., and closed local bakeshops, spread 
last week to Charleston, W. Va., where 
bakeshops also closed. Shipping directions 
continue good. Uncertainty regarding the 
effects of a prolonged steel strike through- 
out this district adds to local bakers 
problems, 

Quotations Oct. 27: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60q 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.73q 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.99, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.71@3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Local millers and brokers re- 
port business very slow last week. The 
usual day-to-day sales are limited and 
consist almost entirely of the patent grades 
for immediate or reasonably prompt ship- 
ment. Stocks in the hands of buyers are 
believed to be. only fair and some book- 
ings are anticipated next week upon an- 
nouncement of the November subsidy. Out- 


bound shipments to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesalers in the South and Southeast 
range from fair to good. However, the 
continued scarcity of shortening is be- 
lieved to be the principal factor in the 


curtailment of family flour sales. Local 
bakers report unusually good business on 


their entire line of products, but they 
have limited their purchases this week 
to an occasional lot or so for immediate 
shipment. The sale of fruit cakes for 
overseas shipment was not as good as had 
been expected, due to the uncertainty of 


returning soldiers, but bakers are anticipat- 
ing a better demand later; in fact a better 
sale than last year. Flour prices are 
about unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 27: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69, cake flour, not over .41% ash $4.02, 


cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79, short 
patent family flour $5.10@5.20, standard 
patent $4.95@5.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear 
$4.25@4.55. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: Numerous inquiries continue 


to come from China, but terms of pay- 
ment are uncertain and shipping is too 
uncertain to do any volume of business. 
One steamship company is taking tenta- 
tive bookings for December, but it is dif- 
ficult to close contracts. Cables go around 
the world before getting here, and the 
delay handicaps efforts. Additional Philip- 
pine bookings are being made and this is a 
more encouraging export deal. South and 
Central America, as well as the Hawaiian 
Islands, are taking fair-sized amounts, but 


the space situation handicaps efforts in 
all off-shore bookings. 

Mills are hooked for weeks ahead and 
hoping that the export situation will clear 


before too long. They are looking ahead 
to good business for several years. 
Quotations Oct. 27: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.38, 
bluestem topping $3.35, cake $3.90, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis 


(Canadian quotations 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring first patent ..... + $3.52@3.57 $...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.42 @3.47 «+» @3.34 +e; Loe coe bas .@3.70 
Spring first clear ..........+. es 3.24@3.40 3.00@3.10 ...@... one @iace - @3.55 
Hard winter short patent ...... ---@3.57 ...@... 3.35@3.41 -»-@3.50 . @3.80 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... -++-@3.47  ...@... 3.30@3.35 3.50@3.55 a 3.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ - 2.82@3.17- ...@... 3.15@3.25 2.85@3.35 a 3.55 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.50@4.31 -+-@... 3.45@3.55 «++ @4.05 .. @3.7 
Soft winter straight ...... wevee ©3.40@4.06 ...@. 3.30@3.35 ...@3.80 ...@... 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 rk: ofa --@... 3.32@3.75 .. @3.25 
Rye MOST, WIE wi ccccccvsscses 4.20@4.31 4.10@4.2 Ts. wie «+ +@4,82 .- @4.60 
RYO MGT, GOP esiewvicecens cows 3.60@3.75 3.40@3.50 ooo @ aoe +e @4,32 .@4,10 
WMO: BGT ice ccs due oe fh ee | ey ee .-@3.99 3.98 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland {Nashville 
et eS es tt$...@3.95 $3.80@3.83 $3.85@3.87 --@3.76 $...@ +: 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.70@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 3.50@3.60 ...@.-: 
| ee Seen or 3.50@3.70 3.55@3.60 3.46@3.48 ...@3.55 ...@->:: 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@3.85 3.80@3.83 3.85@3.87 -@3.70 ...@ 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.65@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 3.50@3.60 @.. 
Hard winter first clear ....... 3.45@3.60 ...@... TO ater ee @ «.. 
Soft winter short patent ...... ooe@... «.6-@... 3.88@3.90 4.20@4.53 @ 4.69 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.65@3.75 *3.45@3.50 3.73@3.75 3.58@3.65 4.70@4.9 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).  3.77@3.79 ...@... ...@... De. « 4.25@4.55 
Soft winter first clear ..... 6% Te ee coe GG... S8UCOS.0E ...9.. vee @ oes 
Rye flour, white ............ .++ 450@4.70 4.50@4.60 ...@. 4.30@4.40 ...@--- 
ra oar a eo oe bee 03 @... Jor Jie ROO S00" —... eG: 
DUM HR 8S 8 S606 6552s aN Serre. ae ee — A Bere 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent .......$...@... $...@... Spring top patentf..$...@6.05 $...@5.20 
Soft winter straight.. ...@...  ...@.-«. Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
he ant AR LE Ee Pe ++ Bees Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ..-@-:: 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... ...@... Spring exports§ .... ...@11.35 ...@-+:° 
Montana std. patent. ...@...° ...@... Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@-:: 
Ontario exports§ ... ...@6.25 .--@+*: 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
winter wheat flour. 


$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for a 
tSecondhand cottons. 98-Ib cotton 
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$3.35, whole wheat 100% $3.35, graham 


$3.05, eracked wheat $3.05. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


women 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 
spring wheat flour is heavy and mills are 
running to capacity on orders from abroad. 
They are booked up to the end of No- 
vember, but business for December cannot 
be accepted until the Wheat Board an- 
nounces the price for export wheat for 
that month. A large volume of business 
js awaiting that announcement. Trinidad, 
Jamaica and British Guiana were in the 
market during the week and some new or- 
ders also came in from Newfoundland. 
The domestic flour market is moderately 
active. Mills take care of buyers’ require- 
ments as these arise, Prices are un- 
changed.’ Quotations Oct. 27: for export, 
government regulation flour $11.35 per 280 
lbs, Atiantie winter ports; top patents for 
yse in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
pakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. 





Winter wheat flour is selling slowly. 
Biscuit and pastry manufacturers have 
stocks in hand. Shipping instructions from 


the West Indies are now coming in a little 
better and mills are glad of the space 
made available in this way. Prices are 
the ceiling. Quotations Oct. 27: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.50. 
Deliveries of winter wheat are slow. 
Farmers are busy with other work and 
grain marketing is neglected. Mills have 
put in all the winter wheat for which 
they have storage space as they know 
it is difficult to get supplies of this grain 
later in the season. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Oct. 27: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
ur last week was equivalent to rough- 
ly 250,000 bus of wheat. About 25% of 
this was worked to the Philippines and 
the remainder to the West Indies. Do- 
mestic trade continues good and supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations Oct. 

top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.20 cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Increasing scarcity of short- 
ening and vegetable fats is causing a re- 
duction in flour sales in this territory, 
dealers report. The outlook for an early 
improvement in this situation is not bright 
and as a result some of the smaller bak- 
ers engaged chiefly in manufacture of cakes 
and pies are only operating a few days 
a week. 

The export picture is still clouded. While 
the number of inquiries, chiefly from Ma- 
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nila, continues high, practically no steam- 
ship space has yet been made available 
for any substantial movement. In addi- 
tion, the ship scheduled to be berthed here 
in November for Manila is now reported 
cancelled and nothing is in sight until De- 
cember., Buyers in Central and South 
America are still in the market for any 
kind of flour they can buy, but the space 
situation blocks any immediate business. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour trade 
most of the sales are going to the big 
bakers engaged in the bread trade. Stocks 
are good here and prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Cash car quotations for 
cotton 98’s as of Oct. 27 follow: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5 and vitamin B 
$4.90. 

Soft wheat grinds from Ontario are in 
fair supply with the price to the trade 
firm at $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Millers and jobbers alike 
say inquiry seems to increase rather than 
diminish, and that the heavy production 
of the last few months has not made even 
a dent in the demand. Mixers are comb- 
ing the country for supplies of any kind. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 








Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Dec. May ec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Ook 88 ..ce Bee 166% 176% 174% 166 165% eoee obee 172 170 
Oct, 24 .... .167% 166% 175% 174% 165% 164% rs cece 172 170 
i) ere, 166% 176% 174% 166% 165% eeee soee 172 170 
Oct. 26 168% 167% 176% 175 1665 165% ieee vee 172 170 
Oct. 27 168% 167% 176% 175 166% 165% ends é'eee 172 170 
Oct. 29 169% 168% 177% 175% 167% 166% ease sean 172 170 

c CORN: + r OATS 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
GGReee .kes wales ss 118% 117% esse vest 64% 65% 59% 61 
CUees owes vhea eas 118 117 64% 66% 59% 61% 
Oct. 25 118% 117% 65% 67 60% 62% 
Oct, 26 118% 117% 66% 67% 60% 62% 
Oct. 27 118% 117% 66% 68% 61% 63% 
Oct. 29 118% 117% oes Sates 65% 67% 60% 62% 

ih RYE , FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Col 8s .. 4: eee 151 153 147% rs canes ehen = ested ab. 
Oct, 24 .... 158% 151% 152% 147% 
Oct. 25 .... 169% 152% 153% 147% 
Oct. 26 .... 161% 153% 154% 149 > 
Oct. 27 .... 162% 155% 156% 150% ° 
Oct. 29 .. 161% 154% 1555 149% e 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


, Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiléd by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Oct. 20, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—7_, -——Corn——, -——Oats——, -—-Rye—~__ --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
BAWMMore 5. csieweeds 3,824 5,507 48 8 23 26 365 ~- 85 3 10 
See 1,09 Pe ie ay" oe Se 358 es oh ‘es 
BOM oc heRN os os bi 5,349 12,340 5 21 7,455 4,238 236 1,037 433 488 
Meat Amaecas ¢ se 686 1,288 ne ‘3 i Fe a ea 63 op 
ome « Cemeeaihars 4,039 8,986 236 1,928 8,415 2,404 1,662 9,478 1,517 1,900 
DAt aN ccs ta cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee 
DOM . cheat Ys ate 58 19,822 14,647 67 .. 5,561 3,751 53 366 3,992 6,964 
Port Worth) vi .ac sass 8,000 15,414 275 144 . 673 179 28 42 74 134 
Galveston .........., 2,311 4,723 és i 9 és 
Hutchinson ........., 10,726 11,866 4 Sa ‘4 a Ji bs - 
Indianapolis ......... 2,329 2,106 200 935 382 139 47 81 15 i 
Kansas City ........ 34,665 33,153 755 369 1,627 146 167 225 398 1,453 
Milwaukee ............ 760 1,923 1 6 49 5 is .. 4,214 3,927 
Minneapolis Pine utics .'s 4,555 18,949 49 39 12,128 2,148 999 1,805 6,782 9,153 
ew Orleanm ........ 1,884 991 +. 990 78 131 83 33 a 58 
an >) 1,832 838 101 5 $27 11 1 a 2 1 
Poaha + eee ee oiay 12,726 11,276 1,593 1,195 2,998 1,696 221 $0. $87 2,883 
pin) RP 2 PRE ye 3. 201. 347 31 3 9 ey 40 174 
. adelphia ........, 1,822 1,850 20 3=—- 388 ee 18 3 1 es i‘ 
rs OR OO ae 5,930 5,544 256 383 2,309 207 25 26 270 220 
ae + Dity: Sei ap ou sé 150 205 593 246 - 761 319 4 te 5 68 
Wi goseph PE 4,060 4,040 351 107 1,522 708 2 14 89 64 
i ae . che poria 6,993 7,266 1 1 64 2 ‘e eo 76 174 
ERS. . sxcubonmelc og 227 846 ¥% és 838 a ; os 3 
Mele Oe. 133,798 163,851 4,919 6,659 45,741 16,131 4,263 13,242 18,269 26,120 


They want wheat feeds, but will take any- 
thing that is available. The paucity of 
earlot offerings is due to the fact that an 
important percentage of the output is ab- 
sorbed by split car and mill door buyers, 
and that more and more mills are manu- 
facturing their own brands of prepared 
feeds, and, consequently, have very little 
surplus offal to sell. As long as the mill- 
feed ceiling remains well below ground 
coarse grain levels, millers do not look for 
any lessening in demand. Ceiling: $37.75. 


Kansas City: No change in the very 
tight millfeed situation is discernible, with 
buyers still anxious to take all that mills 
will offer. Mixed cars with flour, clears 
and ground grains continue to absorb a 
substantial share of the total movement. 
Production continues heavy but makes no 
dent in the demand; ceiling prices $36.50 
carlots. 

Oklahoma City: 


There is an_ excellent 


demand with production below needs of 
uyers. No change in prices. Quotations: 
burlaps, carloads for southern deliveries: 


bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for 
northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Demand as strong as_ usual. 
Everybody wants millfeed. The supply is 
much too short. Production is very good. 
Prices remained unchanged:. $36.50, carlot; 
$31.50 Le.l, ceiling. 

Wichita: Market is the tightest it has 
been since the beginning of the war, with 
offerings confined largely to old contracts. 
A substantial. amount is going to the mixed 
car trade, with flour. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand even more intense 
than ever and mills can not begin to 
meet actual needs. Virtually all feed is 
being absorbed by mixed car buyers. Quo- 
tations: bran, mill run, gray shorts $36.50 
@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate for trade 
needs. Bran and shorts continue to sell 
at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand continues greater 
than available supplies. Quotations: ceil- 
ing, carlots, wheat and grey shorts $42.20 
sacked, delivered TCP; in mixed cars $1 
per ton higher. 

Toledo: Same as heretofore, all millfeeds 
‘selling at ceiling levels $42.37, bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo, with demand far in excess of sup- 
ply and readily absorbing all available 
with no question about price, and buyers 
glad to be accommodated. Allocation of 
feeds necessary, and large amounts being 
taken by trucks, 

Cleveland: It appears there will be no 
let-up in the demand for feed until the 
new corn is available. The present de- 
mand for all grades of feeds is far in 
excess of supply; all grades at ceiling 
prices: $42.90 per ton. 

Buffalo: While output still is at near 
record proportions, an aggressive demand 
continues well in advance of supplies. Trend 
is firm. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: No improvement in supplies is 
evident and the trade anticipates little 
change through the winter months. Mill 
production is almost competely taken up 
with prior orders and only occasional 
mixed cars are being offered. Quotations 
continue firm at ceilings. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 
ton. 

Philadelphia: Offerings are light and the 
market is firm, with demand active. Quota- 
tions: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand continues abnormal- 
ly heavy with all offerings quickly ab- 
sorbed. Soybean oil meal came into the 
market here the past week and was great- 
ly appreciated by both jobbers and the 
public as only wheat, oats and barley are 
offered in amounts sufficient to meet de- 
mands of millfeed patrons. Jobbers re- 
ceiving reports corn will reach the market 
within the next ten days and that corn 


crops are not only of good. quality but 
also promise to be plentiful. Ceiling price 
bran continues $44.85. 

Nashville: Demand far in excess of sup- 
ply. Millers are more or less rationing 
their bran and shorts inasmuch as _ buy- 
ers are demanding feed with their flour 
purchases. Quotations, when available, con- 
tinue at the ceilings, both bran and shorts 
being quoted $43.30@44.30 per ton f.o.b. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation unchanged to 
trifle easier with plants catching up on 
their orders, Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity seven days per week, however, with 
conditions tight and prices unchanged. 
Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
$37, ceiling; California prices: $42.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto: Demand is heavy with pros- 
pects of it becoming more _ so. Buyers’ 
needs cannot be met although production 
is at record levels. Millfeed is. cheap 
at the ceiling and other feedingstuffs are 
none too plentiful. Quotations: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $38 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis, 

Winnipeg: Demand is keen; all types 
wanted for shipment to eastern Canada. A 
few small lots are going from Alberta mills 
to British Columbia. There are little or 
no sales in these feeds in the three prairie 
provinces, but the western run is. moving 


freely to consumer markets. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan ‘bran $28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 


$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic’ de- 
mand is quickening somewhat as was to 
be expected with the ending of the open 


fall season. The supply position from 
western mills remains about unchanged 
with all mills still working to capacity. 


Dealers are still maintaining strict ration- 
ing of all sales. Prices are unchanged, cash 
car quotations being: bran $29.80,..shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal in good 
demand. This is the active season for these 
products. Prices at ceiling. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in 
mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats -and 
oatmeal continues to show a slow but 
steady improvement with the return of 
colder weather, and domestic sales have 
been on a fair scale with mill output fair- 
ly easily absorbed. A rumor that some 
export business had been worked last week 
was not confirmed. Quotations: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 29 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 20, 
1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 2,954 105 ot ar 
Buffalo ......... 7,124 1,868 
RBORE 60 caver 419 25 
CRISEES . ccwsccrs os 169 
SOURED pve tec ce a va 163 
OO err 190 és ay os 
Milwaukee ...... es o.0 oe 240 
New York ...... 2,396 139 ot 141 
DAES n.satvess 630 ay ne os 
Philadelphia .... 1,227 is 
TOtHlS .sescess 14,940 2,706 544 
Octs 13, 1945.... 15,804 2,831 “3 559 
Oct. 21, 1944.... 16,248 1,724 618 436 
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HELP WANTED 
v i eeiaieteeiatmetnitaianinmtsdaiieteintosias 





“HERE IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY ” 


For an ambitious man, 28 to 40, 
to be assistant sales manager of 
a 4,000 cwt. Central States flour 
mill, to receive a substantial in- 
come within the first few years 
if his efforts show results. 


He will be given increased re- 
sponsibility as quickly as he 
demonstrates ability to handle it. 
He should have some flour sell- 
ing experience, good education, 
good habits and character. If 
you think you qualify for this 
position, write in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will be 
considered confidential. Address 
7581, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR, FEED AND CE- 
real salesman, either S. W. or N. W. 
mills. Prefer wholesale bakery trade or 
jobbers. Address 7596, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST—COLLEGE GRAD- 
uate. Diversified experience in the gen- 
eral food field, mainly in milling, bak- 
ing, prepared mixes and cereals, Desire 
position in new product development or 
technical sales. Address 7592, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








LABORATORY-PRODUCTION MAN—PAST 
experience as chief chemist or superin- 
tendent of plants manufacturing corn 
meal, commercial feeds, soft, hard and 
spring wheat flours. Prefer position in 
either department with progressive or- 
ganization. Address 7593, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ PROVEN 
sales and business ability desires connec- 
tion as sales manager with small to 
medium size mill or as assistant with 
larger organization, Personal following 
in Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois. Would 
consider brokerage connection in this ter- 
ritory on spring, hard and soft wheat 
flours. Address 7594, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
and European markets. Knowledge — 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirablé. Full-timé’ position—Perma- 
nent. Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
expected in application. Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





Flour Broker and Distributor 


Flour broker and distributor organiz- 
ing headquarters office in Pittsburgh, 
with storage and trucking facilities to 
Le.l. bakers in Pittsburgh trading area. 
Also direct representation by aggres- 
sive, experienced flour salesmen who 
now have contact and selling carlot 
bakers, flour and feed dealers in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, northern and south- 
ern West Virginia and eastern Ohio 
territories, 

Seek sole representation of reliable 
spring wheat, southwestern, soft wheat, 
rye and commercial feed accounts. Ex- 
cellent reference and rating. 

Address replies to Want Ad No. 7591, 
eare of The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 





BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 
ery service men who feel an inclina- 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
western Miller. Men in their twenties 
preferred. Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, ex- 
perience, personal characteristics and 
salary expected. Photo and references 
helpful. 

















WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, FOR CON- 
trol work in large corn mill. In reply 
give full details as to experience, salary 
expected, ete. Address 7562, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


A YOUNG MAN ABOUT 30 YEARS OF 
age, with some milling experience and 
engineering training, for a position as 
assistant to the superintendent of a large 
mill. Good opportunity for advancement. 
In reply state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 7589, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE 1,000-BBL 
mills in Kansas has opening for miller, 
daylight shift only. Premium pay for 
man capable of taking full responsibility 
and executing superintendent’s orders. 
Overtime pay included. Modern city con- 
veniently located, good churches and 
schools and living quarters available. Re- 
plies confidential. Answer 7582, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6. Mo. 








FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, 
for flour and other food 
products, are available at 
our cooper shops, which 
are strategically located 
throughout the Southern 
States. 


Please Write or Wire 


The J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 83, ALABAMA 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 26, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 31,257 1,434 9,159 8,489 
Private terminals 2 ve 42 4 


Wheat Durum: Oats Barley 





eee 31,258 1,434 9,201 8,493 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 9,729 o% 727 177 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VCORE 62. Goce 6,060 Sd 829 177 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ae 33 
Prince Rupert .. 659 
VICCOPM cect cice 277 

|. ee 49,861 1,434 10,757 8,848 

Year ago . 55,145 1,213 14,470 15,884 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,800 253 1,477 3,211 
Pacific seaboard. 1,188 ; 21 76 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Grn: GY. ¢8.20's 10 > 7 


| 


73 





TOUS: soc2diire 8,998 253 1,575 3,360 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


LOEO ccsccesss 9,643 67 3,953 1,619 
RAW wcvevvcsse 20 2 91 5 
Pacific seaboard. 1,633 ee 17 7 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFN iV. ...60% 249 as 2 2 





Totals ........ 11,545 69 4,063 1,632 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 26, 1945 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 92,525 1,552 19,180 18,787 
Pacific seaboard. 7,549 ee | 225 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn Giv. occees 325 os 863 189 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 26, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 111,198 1,464 22,063 13,221 
Pacific seaboard. 12,540 742. 57 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GEM. GEV, cacese 4,611 ov 49 20 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 20, 1945, and Oct. 21, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


20 21 20 21 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat ...... 158,828 193,160 16,605 20,539 
(oy Gee es 5,003 5,436 eee eee 
GAR. - i cawisces 48,596 17,760 3,696 1,574 
aA eee 4,371 13,381 TS, 618 
Barley ...... 23,922 29,748 646 246 
Flaxseed .... 5,662 3,711 eee 28 
Soybeans .... 1,199 4,657 aes 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 20 (figures Zor. @or- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 122,000 (457,000) bus; corn, 
none (255,000); soybeans, none (229,000). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The .Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

6 13 20 27 
Five mills 35,686 32,693 27,802 *31,513 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis Pye R 19,710 18,120 
Kansas City .. 300 360 3,675 4,830 
Philadelphia .. 280 460 Tr re 
Milwaukee .... 30 120 5,130 3,930 





October 30, 1945 





RYE PRODUCTS _ 


a 


Minneapolis: With rye prices well above 
bread flour levels buyers are still indiffer. 
ent toward mill advances, and are buying 
only minimum quantities. There. has jeer 
little contracting for forward delivery t, 
date, although stocks in the hands of the 
trade are understood to be abnormally light 
Purchases are mostly carlots, even hy th, 
largest buyers, with small operators {illing 
their needs from mill warehouse stocks 9; 
central distributing points. Pure white rye 
flour $4.10@4.20 cwt, in cottons, f.0.b. Min. 





neapolis, pure medium $4@4.10, pur: dark 
$3.40@3.50. 
Buffalo: Demand is strong; supply jg 


good; trend is firm. Quotations, cottons 
white $4.60, medium $4.50, dark $4.19, 
Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers ar very 
reluctant to purchase more than their 
immediate needs at the present price for 


rye flour. There is a feeling of resentment 
among the bakers against OPA. The bakers 
contend with the present price of rye 


flour they should be allowed to raise their 
present price on rye bread. Quotations: 
patent white rye flour $4.30@4.40, medium 
rye flour $4.20@4.30, dark rye flour $3.79 
@ 3.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.36, medium 
dark $4.40, Wisconsin pure straight $5.07, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.33. 

Philadelphia: Market developed a slight- 
ly easier tone on rye flour early in the 
week and prices declined about 5c sack, 
Offerings moderate but ample, as_ buyers 
are limiting purchases to the satisfac- 
tion of actual wants. The views of hold- 
ers are generally firm at the close. White 
patent $4.50@4.60. 

New York: Scattered, light fill-in sales 
are reported with buyers, unanimously, re- 
jecting present firm levels. Quotations: 
pure white patents $4.50@4.70. 

Pittsburgh: Prices advanced. Sales small 
in scattered territory. Directions fair. 
Rye flour, fancy white $4.60@4.7), me- 
dium $4:50@4.60. 

St. Louis: Prices were unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions slow; pure white 
flour $4.82, medium $4.72, dark $4.32, rye 
meal $4.57. 

Chicago: A fair amount of business re- 
ported last week, although no special ac- 
tivity. Sales little more numerous. Direc- 
tions fair; white patent rye $4.20@4.31, 
medium $4.10@4.21, dark $3.60@3.75. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFIT SLIGHTLY UP 


New York, N. Y.—Estimated prof- 
it of the General Baking Co. for the 
39 weeks ended Sept. 29, after es- 
timated federal income taxes of $2,- 
243,452, amounts to $1,320,721. This 
compares with estimated net profit 
for the corresponding period of 1944, 
after estimated federal income taxes 
of $2,049,50°, amounting to $1,203,- 
248. 








MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST. 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED. WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Evans Milling Co. MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
ee 














General Mills Issues 
Educational Cake Film 


General Mills, Inc., recently com- 
pleted a new kodachrome sound mo- 
tion picture, “400 Years in 4 Min- 
utes,” depicting the new Betty Crock- 
er method of cake making. This 16 
mm. film, 22 minutes in length, is be- 
ing distributed by Harvey & Howe, 
Inc., 919 North Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

The picture opens with a brief 
history of cake making, going back 
some 400 years; thence it quickly 
traces the highlights of cake making 
to the present day. The film is unique 
in that it presents a graduate home 
economist who gives an actual cake 
making demonstration and describes 
the how and why of each step as she 
proceeds. 

The movie is followed by a 35 mm. 
film strip containing significant stills 
from the picture. This film strip 
provides a review of highlights of the 
presentation and forms a basis for 
classroom discussion. A _ literature 
kit is also provided which includes 
a teacher’s source book for the as- 
sistance of group leaders in conduct- 
ing student discussion. A _ student 
quiz and score card are also includ- 
ed, as well as recipe folders. 

“400 Years in 4 Minutes” will be 
shown principally to home economics 
classes in universities, colleges, and 
high schools, home economics depart- 
ments of public utilities, and to 
women’s clubs, 4-H clubs, and other 
similar organizations. 

The picture is General Mills’ first 
venture into the audio-visual educa- 
tion field. The success of audio- 
visual education in the army and 
navy prompted the company to un- 
dertake the film, and it is anticipated 
that other similar productions will be 
forthcoming. 

The film had its premiere at the 
Hotel St. Regis in New York City, 
Sept. 19, before a group of home 
economists and representatives of 
press and radio. Mrs. Marjorie C. 
Husted, director of the company’s 
home service department, presided at 
the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUTCH IMPORTERS 
DISTRIBUTE FLOUR 


Writing to an American mill con- 
nection, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, flour 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, states that flour acquired by the 
Netherlands government from the 
American army is being distributed 
by Netherlands flour importers, who, 
jointly with the government, have 
set up an agency to take over all 
foreign flour in the country and to 
handle all arrivals of the immediate 
future. 

The importers are much concerned 
over their government’s present re- 
luctance to order flour from abroad 
rather than supply all the popula- 
tion’s cereal needs with wheat. 
They have been met at the Hague 
with a report, said to have come from 
official sources in America, that mills 
of the United States are overloaded 
with orders and incapable of filling 
additional demand from Europe. 
This report they are attempting to 
correct in the light of their own in- 
formation from this country. 

Although private imports may not 
be possible as yet, states the letter 
from Bulsing & Heslenfeld, owing to 
shipping and credit difficulties, it 
would be entirely possible for the 
government to import flour at once 
through the Netherlands trading 
firms, exactly as it was done in 1939. 
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Head e : o Se ake 3 Cable 
Office— 4 : : ites ae Address— 
Toronto, i Ser se ake “‘Mapleshaw 
Ontari Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Pa Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK ‘ VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO ' MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





Octo! 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS Meus wea 


On the Saint John River, 84 miles from 
its mouth, Fredericton is an educational 


3 
f @ centre surrounded by rich farming 
country. It is the chief commercial 


centre in the interior of the Province. 


Fine old trees, wide lawns and solid 

buildings characterize this city which had 

G i? t AT W & 4S T its beginning in 1785. The old Govern- 
ment House, a particularly handsome 

structure, is a fine example of the archi- 

3} AT T L E tecture which makes Fredericton famous. 
Industrially, Fredericton is closely 

associated with the lumbering trade, 


M A g T L A N D which is one of the most important in the 
province. 

4 U ta '@) N ‘Fredericton is located close to famous 

salmon pools and the great woods 


abounding in game—which makes New 
Brunswick a hunter’s and fisherman’s 


paradise. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


OF 


JUTE JUTE 
wee BAGS coro | 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreat - toronto. ~=—»-sdS FAKE CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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TORONTO - 
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PAYNE BECOMES UNRRA 
SOYBEAN AMBASSADOR 


Washington, D. C. — Donald S. 
Payne, former head of the soya prod- 
ucts section of the War Food Admin- 
istration, has left the Department of 
Agriculture and is going to Europe 
for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. His 
mission is that of a goodwill am- 
bassador for new American foods, es- 
pecially the new, high-protein vege- 
table product foods which might’ be 
used in Europe to help fill the wide 
gap in meats and dairy products. He 
will emphasize the use of soybean 
products, such as soy flour, soups, 
spaghetti, etc., which have been de- 
veloped in this country in recent 
years. His main job is to see what 
can be done about getting the re- 
ceivers of UNRRA relief to use these 
foods. 

Mr. Payne is one of the leading 
American exponents of the nutrition- 
al value of soy products and their 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Octobe 





ultimate wide acceptance. As much LIMITED OG! 
as any other official in government, 
he has led the way in recent years 

CANADIAN in promoting development of soy food & rain and — 
products, improvement in palatability ~ - 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


HUMBERSTONE - 


FFICE MONTREAL « ORIENTAL 


)ffices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - 
EXPORT OFFICE 


MONCTON 
VANCOUVER 





WFA has been strongly soybean 
minded and this resulted in a tremen- 
dous stimulation of soybean produc- 
tion and utilization. Failing to find 
sufficient domestic acceptance, the 
government now turns abroad for 
outlets for surplus food products in 
which soybean derivatives have been 
incorporated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAT SHORTAGE EXPLAINED 

The main reason for the shortage 
of fats and oils is that there were 
fewer pigs last year. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GuuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





KR. C. PRATS 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 








S] 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Cable 
Owning and Operating Mills at hates 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat CANAL 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG q 
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Waters og 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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THE LEADING NAME 4 
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BUFFALO = = 
ocive nonea. ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED Hones ‘ron wun 
UD MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 











+ 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


_ PROVENDER =* BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


@ 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 




























Since 1857 


James Bichardsan & buns 


Z / M / 


WINNIPEG - 
\ 


Cable Address: 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH’ 


7 é Qo 





CANADA 








-LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Lid. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


oes 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 





ee 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 








Winnipeg, Manitoba 
ees 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 
































“SNOBUDDY” 


The art and science of turning 





ae choice country wheat into flour 
: of superior baking quality is the 
basic fact behind the swing to 
SNOBUDDY. You'll like this 
dependable flour. 


———~ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Country Run Wheat 
Bought on Order for Mills 


* 


Hedging Orders 


* 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


¥ LD-154 


Kee 


KOKEKEKE 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 





OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this wang 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia - Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canada 











Jonrs-HETrELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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A soldier just ahead of us at Grand 
Central Terminal told the ticket 
agent he wanted a Pullman berth. 

“Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 

“What’s the difference?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the _ ticket-seller, 
“the lower is higher than the upper. 
The higher price is for the lower. 
If you want the lower you'll have to 
go higher. We sell the upper lower 
than the lower. In other words, the 
higher, the lower. Most people don’t 
like the upper, although it is lower, 
because it is higher. When you oc- 
cupy an upper, you have to get up 
to go to bed and get down to get up. 
You can have the lower if you pay 
higher. The upper is lower than the 
lower because it is higher. If you 
are willing to go higher, it will be 
lower.” 

The soldier replied, “Give me a 
coach ticket.” 


e$¢ ¢ 


Diner: Say, waiter, this sure is a 
tough steak. 

Waiter: You bet. We don’t handle 
sissy food around here.—Word, San- 
fley Field, Pensacola, Fla. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Tourist: I’ve come here for the 
winter. 

Californian: Well, you’ve come to 
the wrong place. There’s no winter 


here. 
¢¢ ¢ 


First Golfer: Confound it, sir, you 
almost hit my wife. 

Second Golfer: Did I? Well, have 
a shot at mine. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


A salesman, making a two weeks’ 
stay in town, brought some limburger 
cheese to eat in his room. When he 
got ready to leave, he still had about 
half the cheese left. He didn’t want 
to pack it in his luggage nor did 
he want to leave it lying in the room. 
After puzzling forya time, he had a 
bright idea. He went over to the 
windowsill, carefully removed a plant 
from its pot, buried the cheese and 
replaced the plant. A few days later 
he received a telegram from the ho- 
tel: “We give up, where did you 
put it?”—tThe Line. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Percy: Yes, although it is bloom- 
ing monotonous, I turn in every 
night at 9 o’clock sharp. 

Molly: How do you manage it? 

Percy: Manage what? 

Molly: Why, to turn in sharp after 
being so dull? 


¢¢¢ 


Hostess: I’m not as old as you 
think, sailor. Many people say I 
have the face of an 18-year-old girl! 

Sailor: Well, better give it back to 
her, baby. You're getting it all wrin- 


kled! 
¢o¢ ¢ 


Now I lay me down to snore, 

Insured for $5,000 or more, 

If I should die before I wake 

My wife would get her first real 
break.—Between Calls. 
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Co! 
Fen 
M. 
WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY ct 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
Ca 
— 
“SILK FLOSS” q 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 
Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. L 
$900,000 bus Ae WICHITA, KANSAS : 
HA 
be | 3 g 
Gooch’s Best 4 
SUPERIOR ‘ 
QUALITY L 
to Make All Baked Things L 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. | 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








—e, 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA. 





Kansas City, Kon 
Atlante 
St. Louis 
New York 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








— 
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M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street ‘ise 


68 Constitution Street LEIT 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


LONDON, E.C.3 Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


Oable Address: ‘DorFEACH,’’ London JAMES ALLEN & Co., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘*ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Ine., 


AMSTERDAM 


Minneapolis 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 





Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ ITaarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN” ~* 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirPLomA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxuiiP,”’ Dundee 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Established 1833 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 





Established 1871 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


—The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Garces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ii 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








444 W. Grand Ave. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








ELLY#aw 


DOMESTIC 2 export 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 












Flour Specialists Price Flour” 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LaSatue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers : 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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- ; a | Y... the little sample of flour you send to our 





laboratories — plus the experience and tech- 
























oa nical service of your N-A Representative — 
‘ " goes a long way to solve your maturing, proc: 
_ ‘ essing and enriching problems. 
fe This sample should bea duplicate of the one 
7 : you send to your mill or commercial labora- 
e a tory, so that a valuable comparison can be 
vet made. 
ey Novadel-Agene brings you not just a prod- 
i : uct — not just advice — but a:complete flour 
i i service designed from technical know-how 
+ y. and developed by nationwide experience to 
ve give you, promptly and economically, prac-. 
. tical answers to your problems, 
: WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts . . . poor 
breakfasts... no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in9 Midwest rural, 
suburban and urban communities. 


47.2% of the high school break- 


/ 


fasts and 23.9% of the grade 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








school breakfasts were poor or in- 
adequate. 


43.5% of the high school break- 
fasts and 50.2% of the grade 
school breakfasts were fair (needed 
improvement, better selection). 


Only 9.3% of the high school 
breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 
grade school breakfasts were good 
or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 
school children. These materials, 











based on the latest authoritative 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, 
are now being tested with the co- 
operation of selected rural, sub- 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of 
sseaintaiasinaetiaeaaiaiiiiamaalii ' Ta) educational, 
Magazines wh 
General Mills nu 
helpsto establish 
in their Proper pi 


. fT Fy oPpearing 
medical and health 


ich reports on the 
trition Program and 
9'ain product foods 
ace in the diet. 














